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This is the third in a series of monographs which have grown out of the work of the 
School-Community Development Study, the Ohio Center for the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, The research reported here concerns effects of the behavior of 
elementary-school principals upon the teachers with whom they worked. The study is based 
upon the assumption that the behavior of the administrator affects the behavior of 
teachers which, in turn, is reflected in the instruction of boys and girls. The question 
under investigation was "What are the effects of administrator behavior upon teacher 
behavior?" Tests, interviews, and observations were used to obtain the answers, 

As one reads this report he cannot escape the obvious conclusion of the research team 
that the question is not a simple one. No ready recipe or formula can be given for admin- 
istrator behavior. Many circumstances and conditions play upon the administrative situa- 
tion. Answers to one important question rest upon those for other related and equally 
complicated questions. Hence, this study makes its contribution to the literature on 
administrator behavior through the many questions which it brings to mind as it describes 
administrator and related teacher behavior. The fact that the report may be disturbing to 
Some administrators and cause uneasiness in the minds of professors of educational admin- 
istration may turn out to be its real service to the profession. Certainly the field of 
Concern is not closed by this inquiry. Rather, it has pointed up many aspects of the 
problem that might otherwise have escaped serious consideration. 

Following the description of the research methodology and the various interesting 
findings, this report features case descriptions of four administrators. The contrasts 
Among them suggest interesting implications not only for the employer of principals but 
for preparation and continuous growth of administrators in service. 

The implications for the development of administrators suggested by the authors and 
discussed by their colleagues are aimed at stimulating thinking. In present’ng this 
Study to the profession, the School-Community Development Study hopes to provide help not 
only to the administrator and to those who work directly with him, but to the employer, 
the instructor, and the researcher in educational administration. 
| Many people participated in the study. Their contributions аге acknowledged in the 
pee Which follows. Both authors were members of the School-Community Development 
jur Staff at the time this research project was in progress. The School-Community 
velopment Study is especially grateful to the Board of Education, the administrators , 


1 d the teachers of the Akron City Schools for their co-operation in the project. 
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PREFACE 


For some of us, finding an answer makes its greatest contribution in opening up new 
questions. And so it is with the study reported here. This is a formulation representing 
a cross section of ideas which are, at the same time, in transition. 

It is our hope, however, that what is reported will be of use to persons who are in 
different ways concerned with educational administration. These include the professor who 
must improve the design of his graduate courses, the dean who is concerned with the over- 
all campus program, the administrator who has to meet the everyday problems of the school 
system, and the researcher who is, like the authors, struggling to develop more adequate 
understanding of the processes of school administration. 

There have been many contributors to the study. Our appreciation goes, first, to the 
administration of the school system in which the data were gathered, particularly to the 
assistant superintendent in charge of curriculum and instruction, who worked closely vith 
us throughout the period during which the investigation was carried on, who responded most 
co-operatively to the requests of the researchers. 

The following persons, in addition to the authors, served as interviewers in the data 
collection: Roderic C. DuChemin, Fred W. Fox, William Jack Nichols, Joseph A. Ralston, 
Philip G. Smith, and Thomas W. Webb. Mr. Smith, ELM Waterloo, and Mr. Webb, all 
formerly research assistants in the School-Community Development Study, gave generously of 
their time to discussion of the ideas of the study and the development of the measuring 
instruments. A11 interpretations of the Runner Personality Analysis Test were supplied by 
the staff of Runner Associates: Jessie Runner, Kenyon Runner, and Helen Runner. 

The support and encouragement necessary to bring this study to completion were pro- 
vided by the members of the Advisory Committee to this project: Roald F. Campbell, Max R. 
Goodson, Lowry W. Harding, and John A. Ramseyer. 

The tabulations and statistical computations were made by Helen D. Dun, Kathryn 
Miller, Sue Pore, Lela A. Pryor, and Eleanor Wingett. Typing was done by Elizabeth Grube, 
Rita Hanitchak, Beulah Newman, Lela A. Pryor, and Marjorie Underwood. 


To all of these persons we extend our sincere appreciation. 
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Columbus, Ohio 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
"The effectiveness of a school or school system is greatly influ- 
enced, if not fully determined, by the quality of its administration. 
The administrator is a key figure in maintaining the present educational 
level of the school program and in guiding its further development. His 
vision of needed school improvements influences the aspirations of others. 
His understanding and skill in human relations may affect . . . potential 
leadership by releasing the drive and intelligence of the faculty, the 
parents, and community leaders, and of children and adults attending the 
school. 
"Hence, it is highly desirable that the functions of administration 
be scrutinized and that programs for the preparation of administrators as 
professional leaders be re-examined and, if need be, redesigned by insti- 
tutions of teacher education."l 
The importance of defining the functions of administration is obvious if the pro- 
grams for the preparation of administrators are to be redesigned. We need to know more 
clearly than at present the nature of the crucial functions which the administrator per- 
forms so that the necessary attention can be given to them in the training programs and in 
the selection processes. Yet there seems to be little research which has defined specific 
functions which the educational administrator must perform if the school staff is to work 
effectively and the pupils in consequence are to receive the optimum learning experience. 
The purpose of the study reported in this monograph was to delineate certain of the 
crucial processes through which the administrator affects the school situation. Until 
this has been done, we are not in a good position to determine what improvements can be 
made in a school system through training the administrator, and what improvements are not 


dependent upon changes in the administrator himself. 


Theoretical Background of the Study 

It is important to recognize that schools and School administration are not unique 
social phenomena. They are simply special instances of men's organizing to accomplish 
some of their purposes. In this sense schools are like factories, social agencies, 
churches, businesses, etc. Each of these institutions presents similar phenomena. In 
each, human beings are organized to carry out special tasks, and methods are developed by 
which these tasks can be co-ordinated and the goals achieved. Much work has been done by 
Students of human behavior and human organization in an attempt to understand the phenom- 
ena which we find in these various institutions. There is a wealth of information and 


understanding available to the educator and the school administrator who is able to cast 


lThese are the opening paragraphs of the proposal submitted to the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation by The Ohio State University. Acceptance of this proposal led to the estab- 
lishment of the School-Community Development Study at the University as one of the eight 
centers in the nation-wide Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. 


task. The plant manager may be concerned with efficient production of electrical a 
ances. The school Superintendent is concerned with the efficient production of 1, 
in the students in the Classroom. 


hypotheses had any validity, Through the testing of hypotheses, and their consequen 
Clarification and accurate definition, we can begin to build a dependable theory of 


elements common to all school situations, prevents us from developing dependable ins: 


and group dynamics, * | | 
nt IR і 


or an 
see (13), 
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What does this study mean to the practicing elementary-school principal? Robert L. 
Nash, president of the Department of Elementary-School Principals of the Ohio Education 
Association, and Richard L. Featherstone, who is an elementary principal in the Birming- 
ham, Michigan public schools, give their answers to this question in Chapter X. In 
Chapter XI, Ross L. Mooney, professor ín the Bureau of Educational Research at The Ohio 
State University, comments about the usefulness of this study in the development of educa- 
tional research. 

The purposes of the authors of this monograph will not be achieved if the reader con- 
cerns himself only with the specific findings which are reported. We are sure that these 
findings do not constitute a final answer to any question. They will serve their best 
purpose insofar as they are useful in formulating principles and testing ideas in the 
future. 

This study will have its greatest value in contributing to the reader's ability to 
think more clearly and effectively about problems of educational administration. A re- 
formulation and clarification of the way one examines a situation will be of service to 
the extent that he is enabled to use his own everday experience more fruitfully. They may 
also permit him to define for himself formal research problems which need more careful 


testing. 


CHAPTER II 


AN ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Three forms of educational activity are carried on in the typical school: (1) the 
classroom activity of the children, (2) the classroom and staff activity of the teacher, 
and (3) the activity of the school administrator. The primary function of the school is 
to see that the activities of the children are such that desirable learning occurs. To 
teach the children, therefore, is the purpose of the school. In the other two forms of 
activity, the function of the teachers and the administrator is to create an environment 
in the school which is favorable to maximum learning. The ultimate criteria of their 
effectiveness are the kind and amount of learning which the children achieve. 

The teacher affects the classroom activity by his presence in the classroom and 
through his control of it. The administrator, however, ordinarily works in an indirect 
relationship to the children. His primary relationship is with the general school setting 
and with the teachers who work in the classroom. Thus, school administration is one step 
removed from the actual learning activity of the children. 

Even though the administrator is farther from the actual work in the classroom, he 
receives more training than the teacher on the assumption that what he does has a more 
far-reaching effect on what happens in the school life and, therefore, on the children as 
2 group, than do the actionsof any single teacher. This analysis suggests that the more 
important relationships the administrator has within his school are those which he main- 
tains with his teaching staff. Whatever beneficial effects he produces must come through 
improvement of the teachers' ability to function effectively within their own classrooms, 
Conversely, other things being equal, the ability of a teacher to be effective in his 
classroom is determined in part by the kind of administration which is carried on in the 


School. 


General Design 

The type of analysis described served as a background for this study, which attempts 
to determine more closely some of the variables and the relationships involved in 
"effective school administration." The basic criterion for effectiveness in school admin- 
istration is the quality of learning which results from the children's experiences in the 
School. 

An analysis of school administration, especially as related to the preparation and 
selection of school administrators, reveals four components that deserve to be studied: 
(1) the qualities of the administrator--what he is like; (2) his behavior--what he does; 
(3) the effect of this behavior on the faculty; and (4) the effect on the students of the 
faculty's behavior. This study was designed to deal with the first three of these. The 


T 
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basic assumption is that these components are related: the qualities of the Administrator. 
affect his behavior, his behavior brings about reactions on the part of his teachers, and 
these reactions affect the learning of the children. This study, therefore, used the re- 
actions of the teachers to the administrator's behavior as a working criterion for good 
administration (11, 36). 

The three components which were studied are further analyzed in the following par- 
agraphs in an attempt to describe some of their important elements. 


The Qualities of the Administrator 
What is the administrator like? Essentially, what are the resources and limitations 
which he brings into the school? 
The analysis suggests three major categories: (A) basic abilities and unders tandings, 
(B) intellectual processes, and (C) motivational-emotional processes and conditions. A 
careful description of the person who is taking an administrative role, based upon these 


three areas, should permit fairly accurate prediction of how well he will perform in a 
particular job situation, 1 
A. 


Basic Abilities and Understandings 

The first area, basic abilities and understandings, includes the following: profes- 
^ sional and interpersonal skills, professional information, self-information, basic intel- 
lectual ability, and physiological condition. 


1. Professional and interpersonal skills, the capabilities which a person has de- 


veloped for behaving in useful ways, embrace many specific skills. For example, does he 
know how to lead a faculty meeting--the techniques, skills, and procedures which are re- 


quired? The primary concern is with the fund of abilities which an administrator brings 
to the 


job, not his ability to use them effectively in a particular situation. 


x 2, Professional information includes the administrator's knowledge of schools in 


general, as well as of his own School situation, 
d and variety of problems related to his work, 
4 . 


and information connected with a range 


The following questions illustrate self-information. How well does the adminis- 


trator know hims. 
we elf? Has he analyzed his own capacities and behavior well enough to be 


able 
to size up the situation he faces, including his own reactions to it? This informa- 
tion is important for accurate Planning. 

4. Basic intellectual ability is differentiated from 


88 intellectual processes or ways 
thinking (discuss x 
intellect ef in the following Section). In addition to the administrator's 
intellectual end, Я 

p lowment, his Physiological condition must be considered, either on a 


under don which r. enters has been carefully 
2 ormance = qualities are necessary in an ad- 
a not yet at 55 types of situations. It seems quite clear 
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temporary or a long-term basis. If he is not in good physical health, his entire behav- 
ior may be colored by that fact. 

B. Intellectual Processes 

Examination of the intellectual processes of the school administrator is pointed to- 
wards determining how he thinks, as distinguished from how well he thinks. Three qual- 
ities of the intellectual processes of an individual are capable of examination. These 
are: 

1. Comprehensiveness: How large a segment of the field does the person include in 
his thinking at a given time; what are the goals in that field; how broadly does he think? 

2. Penetration: How deeply does he think; how fundamental does his thinking become 
about the issues involved? 

3. Flexibility: How freely is he able to readjust his thinking as necessary in the 
analysis of a problem? 
These qualities are described in greater detail in Chapter II. 
C. Motivational-Emotional Processes and Conditions 

The motivational-emotional conditions and processes constitute an element which af- 
fects the abilities and behavior of the administrator. The following are some examples of 
the qualities in this category: 

1. Drive: How much energy output does this person have? Is he willing to give 
energy to the working situation in which he finds himself? 


2. Security: Is he relatively free from anxieties which would reduce his effective- p 
ness on the job? What kind of anxieties might he develop, and in what kinds of situations? 
3. Self-other orientation: What is his primary orientation in any kind of working 
situation? Is he concerned with himself, withhis omm reactions, etc., or is he concerned 
with other persons and/or the situation in which he is working? Objective concern does 
not necessarily imply self-effacement; this variable deals generally with the principal 

focus of his attention in the work situation. 

4. Self-acceptance: What does the administrator think of himself; does he think he 
is worth while, capable, etc.? Does he understand himself and work with what he has, in- 
stead of trying to be someone he can't be? This quality may be related to self-confidence 
but it does not seem to carry the overtones of ego identification suggested by self- 
assurance. 

5. Other-acceptance: Does he find it difficult to accept others as they are without 
a judgmental attitude; or does he find it necessary to reject and blame others, or to 
project his own difficulties. 


6. Attitudes in human relationships: One may use a social situation or a human 


These qualities are described in greater detail in: Smith, Philip G., "The Role of 
Pnilosophy in the Preparation of School Administrators." Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion. The Ohio State University. 1954. 
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relationship in a variety of ways (4). Does this individual use it for personal need 


gratification in an unshared way? Does he use it to express hostility, or affection, or 


Some other kind of emotion? What does he expect from other persons in the relationship? 
7. Emotional resilience: How much strain can he take? Has he the emotional resi]. 
ience to endure hostility, confusion, and frustration without becoming ineffective? 


8. Versatility: Is he able to vary his emotional responses according to the situa- 


tion in which he finds himself? Is he emotionally "mobile"? 


Along vith particulars of this sort, the personal needs felt by an individual can be 
examined for their appropriateness for the school administrator's role, inasmuch as a 


person does behave according to his individual set of needs. If they be strong needs or 


frequently unsatisfied ones, he will tend to direct the situation in which he finds his- 
Self so that these personal needs are satisfied, 


The Behavior of the Administrator 


The administrator carries on many kinds of behavior in his professional capacity, 


Two of these are important in this study: (A) his behavior with himself 


» including plan- 
ning and problem-solving behavior 


‚ and (B) his behavior with his teachers and other school 
Personnel. (His relations with people in 


A. Planning and Problem-solving Behavior 


Although this area is allied to the qualities of the administrator previously dis- 
cussed, it is useful to examine his planning and problen- 


general were not considered in this study.) 


Solving behavior as it results 
from the combination of his qualities and the situation in which he finds himself. When | 
he is faced with a problem in his school, how does the administrator go about solving the 
problem or planning for its Solution? 

1, Does he 


consider the whole field of relevant facts, or does he consider only one 
Or two of the 


immediately pressing situational events? 


2. Has he an awareness of what lies behind the Specific problem with which he is | 
dealing, or does he consider it a Separate entity? 
3. 


Does he respond to the problem primarily in terms of his own feeling and emotions 
and needs, or is he able to respond in terms of 


the situation which has developed? 
4. Does he utilize 


his Professional knowledge and skills in working on the problem, 
or does he 
€ ignore these in the press of the imediate situation? | 
5. How clear is h 
wle itself and its component parts? 
6. To what degree 


consideration instead 


is i 

he able and willing to project several possible solutions for 
of jumping at a single Solution? 
he to test his Solutions 


7. How Willing is 
course? 


| 
| 
» if possible, before deciding upon a final 
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plan for these processes and the people involved in them? 

Questions such as these must be examined if we are to make a meaningful transition 
from the basic abilities and qualities of the administrator to the way he actually per- 
forms in working with his faculty and other related groups. For example, it may be most 
important to know, before observing an administrator in his faculty meeting, what kind of 
planning he did before the meeting. It would seem ill advised to criticize a particular 
administrator because of his performance in a faculty meeting if it carried out very ef- 
fectively the kinds of things he had planned for. The more important job, if changes were 
desired, would be to help him to find different methods of planning and to become aware of 
different goals and processes as relevant to his planning. This would be required before 
change could occur in his behavior in the faculty meeting. 

B. Behavior with the Faculty 

The behavior which the administrator exhibits in his working relationships seems to 
have the possibility of two different kinds of effects, The first of these is the kind of 
working atmosphere which he creates for his staff (36). The second is the kinds of pro- 
cedures and processes for work which he sets up for his staff, and the effects these may 
have on the staff's productivity. 

1. The atmosphere in the staff: Atmosphere is the kind of emotional climate which 
surrounds the group operation. Inasmuch as the administrator has an important position in 
the school, he is very likely to have a predominant effect on the emotional environment in 
which the teachers work. For example, if the administrator exhibits friendly and accepting 
behavior and is warm and considerate toward others, he is likely to create an atmosphere 
in which teachers will be more friendly, accepting, and considerate toward each other as 
well as toward the administrator. Behaviors of this "positive" sort may also increase the 
feeling of security which the teachers have on the job. 

Conversely, it seems even more likely that if the administrator is hostile toward his 
staff, is defensive about his own behavior or the school operations, is arbitrary or ag- 
gressive, he will increase the insecurity of his staff members and produce hostility and 
defensiveness among the teachers in their working relationships. In certain cases, of 
course, some teachers will react to such an atmosphere by withdrawing, becoming isolated 
in their own classroom activities, as a means of protecting themselves, It may often be 
that the atmosphere has more effect on the school operation than the specific activities 
which are developed. 

2. Procedures and processes used by the administrator: As a result of his planning, 
the administrator will institute certain procedures in the normal day-to-day operations as 
a basis for staff work. The kinds of procedures he utilizes also affect the kinds of re- 
actions the teachers have. For example, if the administrator establishes a pattern of 
one-to-one communication with his teachers, there is likely to be ineffectual or destruc- 


tive communication among the teachers. If the administrator himself makes the decisions 
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about school problems, he automatically takes from the teachers opportunities to partic- 
ipate in decision-making. Similarly, if he does the planning for the school, inevitably 
there will be a reduction in the amount of planning the staff can do. Perhaps even more 
important in terms of the morale of the teachers is the problem of evaluation. If the 
administrator is the principal source of evaluation of what goes on in the school, he will 
rob the teachers of many opportunities to make co-operative evaluations. This means that 
he sets himself up willy-nilly as determiner of what is "good." In this situation the 
teachers must try to meet his demands for what is good rather than develop for themselves 
a common standard of what is effective for the school. 

The particulars discussed in the preceding paragraphs suggest possible ways of ex- 


amining the administrator's behavior in order to make clear the relationships between 
what he is like and what he does, 


Effects on the Teachers 

We pointed out earlier that the behavior of the administrator is important because it 
affects the teachers in their working activities. A wide variety of possible effects upon 
the teachers could be examined. For example, ineffective planning by the administrator, 
resulting in lack of supplies, would create difficulties for the teachers. Simi larly, the 
failure of the administrator to get needed information to his teachers would make it dif- 
ficult for them to make necessary decisions. If the administrator had not worked with the 
teachers in clarifying their respective roles, the individual teacher would have difficulty 
deciding what he was supposed to do or not to do in a given situation, 

A second area affecting productivity is teachers' morale. It seems logical that, re- 
gardless of the teacher's abilities and skills, he will be a better teacher than he would 
be otherwise if his morale is high. This is a basic assumption which was used in gather- 
ing the morale data in this study. Since it is frequently not feasible, as in this case, 
to use an evaluation of the actual learning which students are doing in the classroom as 
the principal criterion for administrative behavior, it seemed legitimate to use the 
intermediate váriable of teacher morale as a standard for judging administrative effec- 
tiveness. 

For the purposes of this study, morale was defined in the following way:3 

1. Sense of goal, knowing where you want to go. 

2. Sense of progress, feeling you are getting somewhere, 
3. Sense of contribution, feeling you, and others 


; Can "do something about it." 


4. Sense of togetherness, feeling you are "in it" with others. 


— 


These items were adapt m 
Civilian Morale. New Yorke = from "Five Factors in Morale" in Watson, Goodwin (ed.) 


it i = 
Togical Study of Social Issues, D x M Venir » (for the Society for the Psycho- 


| 
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These items were used as check points in an attempt to evaluate the morale of teach- 


ers as they worked on the job. 


Major Hypotheses of the Study 

The kinds of relationships which might exist between these various factors are indi- 
cated by the following outline, which sketches the major hypotheses and gives specific ex- 
amples at the level at which the individual variables were measured. 
A. The qualities of the administrator affect his planning and problem-solving behavior. 

1. The basic abilities and understandings (intellectual ability, information, pro- 
fessional knowledge, etc.) which the administrator has affect his pianning ability. 

2. The intellectual processes of the administrator affect the kind of planning he 
does. 

3. The motivational-emotional make-up of the administrator affects his planning be- 


havior. 


a. The personal needs of the administrator affect his perception of the 


situation. 
b. His perception of the situation affects his diagnosis. 
c. His diagnosis affects his planning. 


B. The qualities of the administrator affect the procedures and processes he uses with 
the staff and the atmosphere he creates for the s " 


1. The motivational-emotional condition of the administrator affects the emotional 
overtones of his behavior (atmosphere). 


2. Basic understandings and skills of the administrator affect the procedures that he 


uses. 

C. The administrator's Panning and problem-solving behavior affects the procedures and 
processes he uses Y: the s . 

D. The procedures and prooassee the administrator uses and the atmosphere he creates 
affect the teachers! behavior an! eir reactions. 
1. The procedures and processes the administrator uses affect the behavior of the 


Staff and their reactions. 


a. To the extent the administrator restricts or ignores communication, there 
will be reduced or limited communication among the staff about school problems. 

b. To the extent the administrator personally controls the situation, the 
teachers will be less satisfied with the procedures used. 

c. The administrator's participation in professional activities with his staff 
affects their reaction to these activities. 


2. The atmosphere created by the administrator affects the attitudes and emotional re- 
actions of the teachers. 
a. Hostility, defensiveness, arbitrariness, and aggressiveness on the part of 
the administrator will create similar or complementary behaviors and attitudes 
among the staff members. "Ns 
b. Friendliness, acceptance, and consideration on the part of the adminis- 
trator will create similar or complementary behaviors among the staff. 
/ 3. The atmosphere present and the procedures used in the school affect the morale of 
the teachers, 


a. Given an atmosphere defined as mutually accepting: 
(1) As the teachers communicate about common problems, they will develop 
а greater sense of togetherness. 
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(2) As teachers make decisions together about their own welfare, they 

will gain a greater sense of direction. 
> (3) As teachers plan together for action, they will gain a greater sense 

of contribution, 

(4) As teachers evaluate together, they will gain a greater sense of 
progress toward their goals, 

b. Given an atmosphere defined as mutually hostile: 

(1) As teachers communicate about common problems, they will develop 
greater feelings of isolation and insecurity. 

(2) As teachers attempt to make decisions together about their own welfare, 
they will suffer a greater sense of confusion and resentment. 

(3) As teachers attempt unsuccessfully to plan for action together, they 
Will decide that the situation is hopeless. 


(4) As teachers attempt to evaluate together, they will be judgmental and 
destructive in their evaluations. 


The following chart illustrates the pattern of relationships among the hypotheses: 


Design of Study 


Qualities of the 
Administrator 


and 


P1 g Behavior with 
Problem-solving Behavior 


Teachers 


tmosphere 


Morale and 
Productivity of Teachers 


Learning of Children 


Summary 
In this chapter we have attempted to present an analysis of school administration to 
serve as a framework for the particular study to be reported here, 


The basic assumption of this analysis has been that the administrator in a partic=, 


ular school has somo significant effect upon the kinds of learnings which the Students 


secure in their school experience. Tt has been Suggested that the nature of this rela- 


tionship may go through several Steps: (a) the qualities of the administrator affect his 


(b) the qualities of the administrator affect the 
atmosphere which he creates with his faculty; 


planning and problem-solving ability; 


(c) the adninistrator's Planning and 
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problem-solving ability affects the kinds of behaviors which he exhibits with his faculty; 


*(d) the procedures and processes which the administrator sets up, and the atmosphere he 
creates, affect the morale of the teachers and their effectiveness. 


In the following chapter we will describe the methodology and setting of one study 


which attempted to test some of the hypotheses presented in this analysis. 


CHAPTER IIT 
PROCEDURES IN THE STUDY 


In order to test the ideas Suggested in the previous chapter, it was necessary to 
move from the theoretical framework toward the establishment of a research plan and the 
selection and development of research measures. Such data as were desired had to be 
secured in some situation where school administrators were at work. We turn first to a 
brief description of the setting in which the study was carried out. Let us remember, 
however, that the report which is made here does not deal primarily with a particular 
School system; the central concern is with the particular ideas about school administra- 


tion which are verified by these data or are in need of modification. 


Setting of the Study 

In a large industrial city in Ohio, the elementary schools changed the plan of opera- 
tion in their curriculum-study activities from a city-wide program to a building-unit 
program. Instead of having workshops and meetings at the central office to which teach- 
ers came according to their interests, the single building, with its staff and principal, 
now became the unit for work in curriculum development, 

Each of the almost fifty elementary schools decided upon a type of activity to be 
undertaken, While the decision-making process was carried on in different ways in the 


various schools, the central office Staff suggested these criteria for the activity to be 


Selected: (1) something of concern to teachers, (2) something they can take action about, 


(3) something which is closely related to actual classroom work. In some cases a school 


Staff worked on a Single problem while in others the Staff divided into committees to work 


on several different topics. 


While not central to the purposes of this study, the variety of topics chosen pro- 


Some schools worked on the improvement of the teaching 
of particular subject-matter, such as reading, writing, 


vides an interesting background, 


arithmetic, music » Spelling, 


Science, or the social studies. The state's sesquicentennial Provided a focus for study 


in a few schools. Others worked on broader problems such as the improvement of citizen- 


ship and the development of good social relationships among students, 
Procedures and processes with which every school Staff member deals were chosen in a 


large number of schools. Illustrative of these topics are: 


teacher-pupil planning, pro- 

viding for individual differences; grouping students within a particular room; problems of 

the slow learner and the exceptional child; emotional problems; guidance; discipline; | 
; i 


development of good work habits; 


classroom control; and mental hygien 
e. 
School-communi ty relationships involving topics 


like public relations, contacts be- 
tween teachers and parents, 


the use of communi ty resources, and problems relating to 
16 
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reporting to parents received emphasis in another group of schools. Still others worked 
on the development of a school philosophy, read and discussed professional literature, 
worked on programs to aid in the orientation of new teachers, discussed the use of 
special teachers, dealt with such immediate problems within the schools as those arising 
from a noon-hour program, or discussed questions related to the scheduling and timing of 
particular school activities. 

This school system, through its assistant superintendent in charge of curriculum and 
instruction, requested the School-Community Development Study at The Ohio State University 
to do a diagnostic study of these new curriculum activities. A need was expressed to know 
more about what went on in curriculum work in their own city under the new arrangements, 
so that they could make better decisions in the future for curriculum-improvement activ- 
ities. 

With this interest at hand, an agreement was made with the School system for the 
School-Community Development Study to secure research data related to the curriculum- 
development program in the school units for two purposes: (1) to supply the elementary- 
school principals and related persons in the school system with data for their use in 
developing future plans for curriculum work and (2) to contribute to the understanding of 
administrative processes and to the role of the educational administrator. Plans for 
gathering data were made accordingly. 

At the end of the school year in which the research was carried on, one brief report 
containing some of the early findings was distributed to all of the teachers and principals 
who had participated in the study. The following fall, a day-and-a-half conference was 
held with the principals' group. Findings which seemed to be related to their future 
curriculum work were reported. Later in the year, a final written report was presented 
which reviewed findings of special interest to the school system. 

This monograph is not a description of the curriculum activities nor a report for 
action use in that city. Data are presented here to help develop a better understanding 


of the role of the administrator and of administrative processes. 


General Design of the Study 

Although the study vas primarily a descriptive one, the fact that there were almost 
fifty elementary schools from which data could be secured permitted comparisons to be made 
among different schools. This was the principal analytic procedure used. 

It was possible to secure data at two different times: (1) at the middle of the 
School year, when most of the curriculum activities were well under way and (2) at the end 
of the school year, when the activities were draving to a close. This made it possible to 
Obtain certain data regarding changes which had taken place in the schools during the four- 
month period, 


Plans were made for measurement in six areas: (1) background information, 
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(2) personality and attitude, (3) intellectual functioning, (4) planning and problem- 
solving behavior, (5) behavior with the teachers, and (6) teachers' morale and reactions 
to the administrator's behavior and to the curriculum activities. The first three of these 
provided information about the qualities of the administrator, the next two about his be- 
havior, and the last about the effects upon teachers of his qualities and his behavior. 
The instruments planned for each of these areas will be described in greater de- 
tail. First, let us examine the general plans for securing data, 


Gathering Data 

The group from which data were sought consisted of approximately fifty elementary- 
School principals and the teachers in their Schools. The entire population of elementary 
Schools in the city was included. This made it necessary to secure data from almost a 
thousand teachers and fifty principals, at two different times, with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the everyday routines of the Schools and with a maximum use of research 
personnel. It was decided to gather these data in two ways. It seemed important that 
the data from the principals be accumulated in personal interviews. It seemed possible 
to get data from the teachers only through some form of printed questionnaire, 

In February five interviewersl were assigned for one week to this project. During 
that time they were scheduled for a half-day for interview and visiting time with each 
principal. They also met with the faculty of each school, either before School in the 
morning, at lunch time, or immediately after school. The period of time allowed for in- 
terviewing each principal averaged an hour to an hour and а half. While some teachers 
took up to an hour to complete the questionnaire, a majority of them finished within a 
half-hour, 

At the end of the year a somewhat abbreviated schedule was followed. Inasmuch as the 
interview form at that time was shorter and principals were more familiar with the proj- 
ect, it seemed possible to schedule three, rather than two, interviews a day per inter- 
viewer. Thus, one interviewer met with two principals during the morning hours and one 


in 
the afternoon, and then with the teachers' groups before school, at noon, or after school. 
With this schedule it was possible to complete the interviewing and data-gathering within 
four days. Copies of the interview forms, questionnaires 


in Appendix B. 


and instructions are included 


Measuring Instruments Used 
The measuring instruments which Were used for various Purposes in this study and the 
kinds of questions to which they were applied are described in det. 
rationale of their place in the study as a whole, 
— 


ISeveral interviewer: 
in the field of education, except for one person dra 
of them were research assistants in the School cron 

5 — t; 1 
Gne session was held prior- to each interview Series mia MNA Ebay id ees di 
analysis of the interview Schedule to be used ( d Боб 


MW 


ail here together with a 
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I-A. Basic Abilities and Understand: 

Background information was secured for this group of principals as part of a larger 
study of the backgrounds and professional preparation of school administrators in Ohio 
during the spring of 1952. Those few principals who had not previously supplied that in- 
formation were asked to supply it as of that time. Along with some of the usual census- 
type questions such as those concerning age, marital status, etc., questions were asked 
about their academic degrees, certification, salaries, undergraduate and graduate majors 
and minors, and the amount of graduate work in administration they had completed. In- 
formation concerning membership in professional and community organizations was also re- 
quested. For the record of their professional experience, they were asked to give the 
chronological order in which they had held various positions and the number of years they 
had held each one. A specific listing of the positions was not requested, 2 

Four items of information from the background data were used in this study: sex, age, 
years of administrative experience, and recency of graduate study. Because there were 
both men and women principals in the group, there was an opportunity to make comparisons 
on the basis of sex. 

Two other variables, age and years of experience, were examined to discover whether 
the older, more experienced principal is likely to be more effective than the younger, 
less experienced one. These variables were studied separately, but they are, of course, 
related. 

The fourth variable was the recency of graduate study. Two categories were used: 

(1) those principals who had taken one or more graduate courses or workshops within the 
last five years and (2) those who had not. This variable was used as a measure of pro- 
fessional interest and concern with professional growth. 

Т - B. Intellectual Processes 

Although there seemed to be a possibility that the Sentence Completion Test and the 
Case Analysis Test described later, together with the personality test, would give some 
information related to the measurement of the intellectual processes of the principals, 
these tests did not appear to be adequate for the purpose. In order to secure a judgment 
about the three qualities subsumed under intellectual processes, the interviewers made an 
estimate of these qualities from the interview. The definitions that were used as a basis 
for this estimate are as follows:? 

1. Comprehension 

big picture. 15 is the ability to resist "the press of particulars." By habit, 

or when necessary Ьу .... conscious effort, he strives to enlarge the field of his 

Perceptions and to see the [wider] implications of his drives and concerns. 


The study of the background and professional preparation of school administrators in 
Ohio is being prepared separately by William F. Maize, under the title, "The Ohio School 
Administrator." 


Smith, Philip G., op. cit. 
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b. He relates his thinking about immediate problems to more distant or 
long-range goals. Involved here is a kind of Intellectual and emirato 
marshaled against "the press of the immediate" in order to make decisions in ` 
terms of relatively [remote] and stable objectives. 

C. He has a tolerance for theoretical considerations. By resisting "the 

of the particu and the immediate," he is able to extend his concerns to 
"the possible" and (to depart from] the level of "the actual." 

d. He has the er to generalize. By resisting "the press of the actual," 
he is free to create explanations which permit the extension of his understanding 
to an ever-increasing number of heretofore unrelated phenomena, 


2. Penetration 
a. He tends to question what is nn taken for granted or thought to be 
self-evident. By resist g "the press e obvious" he calls into question the 


very things others (accept) › апі thus increases his chance to move beyond the 
limits of prejudice, bias, and stereotypes, 


b. He formulates the fundamental ideas juestions, problems, and assumptions 
that, if ed, will help resolve the situation. Freed from the tyranny of the 
obvious, he is enabled to consider basic ideas which may serve as keys to the 
Solution of a wide range of problems, 


€. He demonstrates a keen sone Cty ta implications and relevance. 
Having penetra o the fundamentals o е situation, he "plays" м ideas and 


"teases out" their implications. 


d. He predicts by means of an abductive-deductive process rather than by a 
Simple inductive process. laving moved creative: eath the surface of observed 
phenomena, he 


tentative predictions based on the implied) meanings of his 
abductions, 


3. Flexibility 


a. He demonstrates a lack of "psychological set" in attacking Problems. He 
resists the inertia of the accustomed or routine ways of thinking continually 
increases his repertoire of intellectual procedures, 

+ He has a tolerance for tentativeness and suspended jud, it, but is 
zu to take action in an ambiguous situation. == free 5 Ze with the 
unusual and hay: gi confidence in this process, he finds security in "the 
dealing" itself, not alone in the resulting products. 


с. He is able to evaluate an idea without being emotionally tied to its 
source, and he is eager to "feed" on the ideas of been Feline secure with- 
out the sanction of persons or institutions, he avoids the genetic fallacy 


(even when he respects the source) ; and he welcomes a critical cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, 


d. He sees issues as 


І - С. Motivational-Emotional Processes and Conditions 
mn Tes ses and Conditions 
1. Attitude measurement: The administrator's attitudes which were considered impor- 


tant in this study are those that would be likely to affect his relationships with the 
school staff, To get some measure of these, a Paper-and-pencil test called the Senti- 


ments Inventory was used. This test, together with a personality test, a sentence- 


completion test, and a case-analysis test, was given to the principals at the beginning 


of the project,4 


The Sentiments Inventory (see Appendix B, p. 159) consists of 76 statements con- 


cerning which the respondent is to indicate his Agreement or disagreement on a five- 


point scale, Many of the items which comprise this test have been used over an extensive 
period with a variety of groups. Item analyses have been done on most of the items. The 
t. 

‘ype of statement used was developed from the original Ideology Test used at the National 
— — 


Ahr 
"йш avia MET references will be made to the aj 


Ve sections by parenthetical notes, ое. 
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Training Laboratory in Group Development in 1947.5 Very few of the items remain as they 
were originally used in that inventory. 
The five scores which are contained in this form of the test are: 


A Score: A 1ow score suggests dependence on experts, desire for authoritative 
statements, and hesitancy to accept group or personal thinking as valid. 

T Score: A high score suggests a perception of the teacher as a co-participant 
with the students in a learning situation; students are expected to assume respon- 
sibility for the activities and behavior in class. Problems of operation and plan- 
ning are shared by the class, which has responsibility for making and carrying out 
decisions. 


G Score: A high score suggests a belief in democratic group procedures, in 
the effectiveness of group decision, and in the necessity of accepting all members 
of the group as co-participants. 


F Score: A low score suggests an "anti-democratic" personality. (Twenty 
items from Levinson's® F-Scale comprisethis scale.) 


C Score: A high score suggests a conception of the school as an institution 
interrelated with the community, of the school facilities as being available for 

use by community members, and of the community as furnishing a useful laboratory 

for school learning activities. 

The items which were scored for the C Score were new to this particular form of the 
test. After preliminary examination, only data from the A-Scale and the F-Scale were de- 
veloped. 

The second test, regarded for these purposes as an attitude test, was a 17-item sen- 
tence completion test (see Appendix B, p. 159), which had been built as one measuring de- 
vice for the study of school administration. These 17 items are incomplete sentences re- 
lated to school situations and administrator-teacher relations. Satisfactory scoring 
methods were not developed in the course of this study, and therefore these data were not 
usable. 

2. Personality measurement: Along with the other tests which were given to the admin- 
istrative personnel who participated in this investigation, the Runner Personality Analysis 
Test (Tenth Revision) was used.’ This was a paper-and-pencil test of approximately three 
hundred items which was scorable on twenty-three variables. The test was interpreted from 
a profile, with consideration given to the general pattern of the profile, its typology, 
and its deviations from the "normal pattern" for that type. Clinical interpretations in 
Some detail were made from this test. 

No specific hypotheses were developed in advance regarding what particular variables 


of personality would be related to particular aspects of administrative behavior or teacher 


5See Report of the First National Training Laborat in Group Development, Division 
of Adult Education Services, NEA, 1947. earlier form of the present tory was used 


and reported in Jenkins, David H., An Analysis of the Valence of the Group and Some Re- 
lationships to Individual Change, Ann Arbor, iversity of Michigan, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, 1952. 


T. W, Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper and Bros., 


1950). 


" ueveloped by Runner Associates, Mt. Vernon Place, Golden, Colorado, or 214 Hutchinson 


Ave., Towa City, Iowa. 


II. ee. No. 33k 
Jen 
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reaction. The authors of this test have found through extensive experience that a 
ticular score on a single variable is almost totally meaningless for understanding of | 
personality as a whole. The interpretation develops from the position of a variable 
relation to the entire profile. For these reasons, no analyses have been made rela! 


any behavioral variable and a single personality score, Rather, the principals were 


separated into groups, based upon several of the variables used in this study, and the 
personality profiles of the principals in each group were then examined for similari з 
and differences. The personality findings presented are summary statements which were 
developed by the authors of the test from a Critical examination of all the profiles of 


the individuals in the various categories, 


IT - A, Planning and Problem-solving Behavior 


1. Case Analysis Test: The Case Analysis Test (see Appendix B, p. 157) consists 
four brief descriptions of situations, each followed by three or four questions, These 
ask for a report of specific behaviors ("Specifically, what would you be likely to say t 


Miss Newton?") and for analysis of basic problems ("What important issues might underlie 
the situation?"), 


Two procedures were used in attempting to score the Case Analysis Test. The first 


these, a study of approach, was concerned with the general set taken to the case, Two 


categories were used under this method: 


a. Relations-building: This approach dealt primarily with the need to get 
the appropriate persons together to work out the problem. For example, in Case 1 


It might also involve the development of 
the principal and teachers, or between 


In this approach the administrator makes deci- 


feels necessary. The case is handled as a 
problem "to be gotten off his desk," 


He tends to disregard any human-relations 
Aspects and probably ignores the need to get any further information. He makes 
takes action. 
Each of the four cases analyzed by each principal was examined to determine whether it 


fell into one of these two Approaches. Seventeen principals were finally categorized as 


siving primarily relations-building responses, and twelve as giving primarily administra- 
tion-centered responses, 


The second method of Scoring these responses was to give an over-all score. A score 
of "A" was assigned if the total Set of responses seemed 


reasonably adequate and analyt- 
ical for the case, 


The score of "p" 


On the basis of his Scoring of this test 


» the senior author Placed each of the prin- 
cipals in one of three categories; 


high, medium, or low. The tests were then independentl 
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examined by the second author and assigned to similar categories. In 65 per cent of the 


was agreement about the assignment; in an additional 32.5 per cent there was а 


Ünly one case was assigned to the high category by one 


cases there 
difference of only one category. 


rater and to the low category by another. This extent of agreement was deemed satis- 


factory enough to warrent using the tabulations which had been made on the basis of the 


original groupings. 


2. Interview data: Several questions relating to his planning behavior formed part 


of the first interview with the principal. The first of these was Question 2, Schedule 


тї, А: "How did you go about making a selection of the particular problems to work on 


this year?" The interviewer noted whether the principal used the plural pronoun “we,” 
meaning the entire staff, during the interview, or the first person singular as a possible 
clue to self-centeredness in his planning activities. 

The next question involving the selection of problems was, "Who made the decision?" 
If the principal indicated that the teachers made the decision, then he was asked if there 
were any teachers who were in disagreement with the selection. If he answered affirma- 
tively, he was asked to report what they did in the matter so that the interviewer might 
discover whether he was aware of subgroups in his school or of adverse reactions among his 
teachers. If he indicated that he made the decision, he was asked how the teachers felt 
about the problem that was selected, to see whether he was aware of any disagreements or 
hostilities on their part. 

Another approach to his planning behavior was provided by Item 4a in this same sched- 
ule, which asked what he hoped to accomplish in the curriculum-study activities for that 
year. The interviewer noted whether the principal began by describing his own personal 
goals or the goals of the faculty. We were interested in knowing, first, whether he had 
any professional goals as a school administrator separate from those which were held in 
common by all the teachers. e assumed that in his role as administrator he would have to 
separate his goals from those vhich might be shared as action goals by the entire staff. 

When the principal did not voluntarily state the goals which he himself had in. view, 
he was asked about them directly. If the interviewer believed that some of the goals 
named were related to process or development, that opinion became a part of the interview 
record. When the administrator had finished describing his goals, the interviewer rated 
him on the clarity of his statement concerning them--whether he was confused and vague or 
Clear and explicit, 

In a similar fashion the principal was asked to report what goals he thought the 
teachers were hoping to reach as the result of their participation in the curriculum Ac- 
tivities. This was an attempt to get some inkling of how well he had examined the field 
Preliminary to his planning. Here again he was checked to determine the process goals 


held by the teachers, as well as clarity of his general statements about goals. 
Schedule II, A: “After the study 


The interviewer next asked the principal Question 5, 


F 
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problems were selected, what did you see as the problems you faced in getting the curric- 
ulum study under way?" The purpose here was to discover the planning the principal had 
done for next steps in the curriculum study. From his answer we hoped to learn whether he 
saw any direct implications for his own action groving out of the selection of the study 
problem. It was assumed that, as an administrator, he would face demands for action to 
augment the selection of the problems so that they could be best developed. This question 
also attempted to determine whether he saw himself as involved in immediate, specific, 
detailed problems or whether he thought the problems which were selected by the staff re- 
quired long-term planning on his part. Similarly, it was noted whether he recognized that 
the specific activity of problem selection had implications for the long-term development 
of the staff itself. 

As another check on his understanding of the situation in his school, the administra- 
tor was asked to indicate on a separate rating sheet his estimate of how the teachers in 
his school, on the average, would rate their morale at that time. It was assumed that an 
administrator who was aware of his faculty's feelings would be better able to report them 
accurately than would one who had not taken his faculty into account in planning. We be- 
lieved that it was extremely important for aa administrator to consider the faculty's 
feelings when he planned his work with them. 

During the second interview at the end of the year, additional material was gathered 
concerning the administrator's problem-solving and planning behavior. For example, 
Questions 2 and 3 (Schedule IV, A.) asked the principal what he believed had been accom- 
plished by the curriculum study and what he thought the teachers had gained from their 
participation. 

Question 4a on this same form was, "As you look back over the year's curriculum-study 
activities, what, if anything, do you wish you had done differently?" This question was 
designed to ascertain how well the administrator might have done "post-planning"; that is, 
how well he had evaluated the year's experience and what projections he might be making 
for the next year. The interviewer was asked to push for details here about what the 
administrator wished he had done differently and why, and also to probe for whatever con- 


Sideration he had given to future work in the school. 


Unfortunately it was impossible to make use of the interview data for measuring plan- 


ning and problem-solving behavior. Despite the various attempts in the interviews, the 


large majority of the principals gave such meager responses to these questions that the 


material was insufficient in quantity, and range, to establish any analytical categories. 


II - B. Behavior with the Teac з 


1. Atmosphere created by the administrator: We found it impossible to get any di- 


rect rating of the qualities having to do with the atmosphere created by the administrator 
from the teach. i 
ers themselves or by observing the principal in his working contacts with 


hii 
s teachers, The nearest (although admittedly weak) approximation was a set of ratings 
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made by the interviewer as a result of the interview and his general observations at the 


school (Schedule II, C.). He rated these aspects of the principal's relations with the 


teachers: 


a. Atmosphere: scaled from "hostile, defensive," to "warm, friendly." 
This was a general rating of the emotional atmosphere the administrator seemed 


to create in the school. 

b. Focus of effort: scaled from "task or product" to "teacher growth." 
To what does the principal give his primary attention? Does he tend to be 
"program-centered" or is he "people-centered," concerned with teacher growth 


and development? 
c. Focus of field: scaled from "self-centered" to "not self-centered." 


What does he worry about first in an ambiguous field? Is he likely to be con- 
cerned with himself first, or is he concerned more with his faculty? 

d. Use of power: scaled from “controls situation" to "releases situation." 
Where does the administrator throw his influence? Does he attempt to maintain 
control of the situation and limit the behavior of his teachers, or does he 
attempt to work in the situation so that his teachers are increasingly free to be 
creative in their own right and to use their resources productively? 


In order that the various rankings which were assigned by the interviewers might lend 
themselves better to comparison, each interviewer was asked, after his set of interviews 
had been completed, to rank the eight or ten principals he had interviewed on each of 
these scales. This gave a roughly comparative scale. 

In the first teacher questionnaire, an attempt was made to measure atmosphere indi- 
rectly by asking three questions related to the communication pattern in the school. The 
first question had to do with the frequency with which the teacher communicated with other 
teachers concerning curriculum problems. The scale ran from "infrequently" to "every 
day." The second question measured the breadth of this communication, whether the teacher 
talked about curriculum problems with only one or two other teachers or with anyone he met 
in the building. In the third question of this set, the teacher was asked how easy he 
found it to talk with the principal about his own jdeas and suggestions relating to the 
school, Although there are other factors which would affect answers to this question, it 


seemed that one of the primary determinants would be the nature of the atmosphere which 


the principal created for his staff. The data from these questions regarding communica- 


tion are reported in a separate section. 


2. Procedures and processes used in the school: The kind of organizational structure 


Which the administrator establishes in the school is a result of administrative behavior 


which affects teachers directly. The problem of procedures used in the school was 


approached from several directions. 


a. Organizational patterns: Two different attempts were made to get some 
Conception of the organization used by the various schools in their curriculum 
activities, At the time of the first interview, the principal was asked how the 
faculty was organized, and he was pressed to describe whether they worked in small 
groups or large groups, the range in size of groups, and the kinds of meetings 
Which were held. The responses were not sufficiently comparable to make it pos- 
Sible at the completion of these interviews to assign schools with assurance to 
various categories of structure. A second check on the organizational structure 
was needed. 5% 

Therefore, in the second interview the principal was asked more specific 
questions about whether his staff worked as a total group OF in small groups or 
both, the use of resource persons, the methods of reporting the various activ- 
ities, and the presence or absence of a co-ordinating or planning committee. The 
interviewer explored these questions until he had a fairly consistent and accurate 


D 
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picture of the structural pattern. According to these materials, most schools 
fell into one of four categories: 
S: Small work groups only (5 schools) 
$T: Small work groups with either some total staff work or a co- 
ordinating committee (8 schools) 
STC: Small work groups with both total staff work and a co- 
ordinating committee (19 schools) 
T: Total staff work only (7 schools) 
The remaining schools had patterns of work which did not fit 'n this classifi- 
cation. 

In the schools using small-group activity, two different kinds of groups 
were developed. Twenty-six schools had teachers working in small groups ac- 
cording to the grade-level which they taught. Eight other schools, however, 
had teachers working in small groups according to some interest which they had 
in common. These two approaches raise this question: Do teachers work better 
together who instruct students of the same grade-age level or who are concerned 
with a problem of common interest affecting students at different stages of 
development? 

b. Participation of the principal: Different patterns were found among the 
schools with respect to the amount and nature of the principal's participation in 
the curriculum-study activities. The extent of participation divided the prin- 
cipals roughly into three types: 

* The principal did not consider himself a member of the curriculum- 

study groups (13 schools). 
* The principal considered himself a member of the total staff activity 
but not a participant in any of the existing small groups (13 schools). 
* The principal considered himself a member of both the total staff and 
one or more small groups (9 schools). 
It should be recalled that the assignment of principals to these categories was 
based upon their statements concerning participation in the curriculum activities. 
It seemed likely that the principal's activity in curriculum work would tend to re- 
flect his attitudes and beliefs about his relation with teachers. 

с. Decision-making in selecting the curriculum-study problems: A third way in 
Which the principal's behavior affected procedures was by the method he established 
for making decisions in the selection of curriculum-study problems. Decision- 
making plays a crucial role in the administrative functions of the school. At the 
time of the contacts with the principals and teachers in February, both groups were 
asked to indicate who they believed made the decisions regarding the selection of 
problems for study. This was asked as a free question in the interview with the 
principal, one of four responses being checked by the interviewer. A four-choice 


item was given to the teachers as a part of their questionnaire. The choices 
offerod them were as follows: 


— the principal 


CHE. ) 
X specific fourth response purposely omitted from th i 
purpose. tted from the teacher questionnaire was 
im and teachers together." Although this would seem to be the desirable 
2 in most cases, a response so framed night have made it far too easy for the 
Ks NS to respond glibly, even at the expense of strict honesty. If teachers were 
Fe ps to write in responses, it was thought, they would be more likely to 
ced ра зек place and report it as it appeared to them, If they believed, 
SEE E „5 that it vas really the principal and teachers together 
е choices, we were of the opinion that they would answer accordingly. In 
1 method of response. 
ч cipation in decision-making were obtained 
77. each school. Inasmuch as the teachers were 


many cases there was disagreement about the 
5 response always agree with that of the 
majority of his teachers, i 
2227 schools in erg ae basis en data it was possible to categorize 
1 Sion made by teachers or teacher commi 
PST: Decis committee (14 schools) 
(d са D^ by principal and a small group of teachers 
P: The majority of teacher 
principal; Principal said the de. 


S: Teachers’ op: 


D 
* Teachers! ent: the decision made by teachers or by 
ect group of teachers, The principal said the 


decision was made 
(7 schools) int or by teachers and principal 
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d. Perception of administrative role: An attempt was made to secure further 
information about the procedures the principal used by ascertaining his perception 
of his own duties in curriculum development. One of the questions asked toward 
the close of the first interview was, "Generally speaking, as you see it, what 
really are the main jobs of an elementary principal in curriculum development in 
his school?" His free responses to this question were noted by the interviewer. 
Unfortunately, the responses were too meager and inadequate to categorize, and 
they are not reported in this study. 

e. Administrative practices of principals: At tire time the first question- 
naires were distributed to teachers in February, they were asked a general 
question about the ways in which their principal could be of more help to them 
in furthering curriculum development. Their free responses to this question 
suggested some areas in which there might be so-called "administrative weaknesses" 
in working witn teachers. 

Because this material seemed rather ambiguous, a second check was made in May. 
A separate sheet containing five scales was given to the teachers for anonymous 
responses. The scales are as follows: 

10. How helpful is the principal's office in getting needed materials and 


supplies for you? 
' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 


joes no ve Supp. andles re; з spe 
problems the attention supply routines efforts to get 
I would like satisfactorily materials T need 


11. How well are you kept informed about the things which affect your work 


and your school? 
* ' ' * ' * ' * ' 


en not notifi sua n up- on 
of information information directly all information 
affecting my work affecting my мог related to my work 


and the school 
12. When considering problems in the school, how clearly and consistently 
do you believe the respective responsibilities of the teachers and 


the principal have been defined? 
* ' * * ' * Lu Uu ' 


used, never s clear, ‚fee 
sure when I should get principal's OK to take initiative 
take the initiative before taking in definite areas 
initiative 


13. How frequently do you find yourself being given encouragement and 
approval by the principal? 
' ' ' ' 


Rarely get any Get encouragement and Get encouragement 
encouragement approval occasionally and approval 
or approval frequently 


14. Do you find it easy to talk with the principal about your ideas and 


suggestions for the school? 
* ' * Y Uu * ' * ' 


Difficult, hard Rather easy, if Easy for me 
to find an I have a very at any time 
opportunity good idea 


These five items tapped different elements of the administrator's behavior 
with his teachers. Item 10 dealt directly with the administrator's function of 
getting supplies for his teachers. Communication with teachers about things 
which affected them was included in Item 11, Because it is inevitable that 
confusions will arise whenever roles and responsibilities are not clearly defined, 
Item 12 was included to get the teachers“ perceptions of the clarity with which 
roles in the school had been defined. 

Item 13 was included to get information concerning the frequency with which 
the principal was a source of reward for the teacher. Because of the principal's 
position of power and iniluence in the school, it seemed likely that he would be a 
person from whom reward would be most desired. If reward and approval were with- 
held, it would be difficult for the teachers to determine what kinds of behavior 
were desired from them by the principal. To be told merely what not to do is 
insufficient. 

,. The last item regarding teachers“ ease of communication with the principal was 
identical with a scale used in February. It was included primarily to discover 
whether there vere any changes between February and May in communication with the 
principal in particular schools. 

These descriptions or measures of the procedures and processes used by the 
administrator show what the teachers saw him doing. If he himself had been asked 
Certain of the same questions about the teachers, his responses might have been 
quite different. For example, the administrator may believe that he is doing all 
he can to get materials and supplies for his teachers, but, the teachers may 
think that he is not doing what he should in the matter. Similarly, the principal 
mAy be making definite efforts to get important information to the teachers, and 
again the teachers may believe that he either is withholding information or is 
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careless in conveying it to them. Differences of opinion in these two cases 
might suggest the necessity for exploring the definitions each group has, on the 
one hand, about what materials are needed, and, on the other hand, about what 
information is relevant for the teachers. In the latter case, clarification 
would be needed among the teachers themselves about what information is important 
to them and the meaning it has for them. Similar analyses could be developed for 
the other questions included on this sheet. The more significant data in each 
area may lie in the meanings these particular kinds of behaviors have for the 
teachers, and their reasons for believing that things are being done well or 
poorly in their school. 


3. Communication in the school: Two kinds of communication are carried on by the 
faculty. One of these is the communication which goes on among the teachers themselves, 
This has both amount (how much teachers talk to each other) and breadth (how widely they 
communicate with other teachers). The second kind is communication between the teachers 
and the principal. Because other research (19) indicates that there are some Special 
problems related to communication within a hierarchy it was important to analyze the 
communication between teachers and principal separately from the teacher-teacher com- 


munication. In both cases, however, the questions asked sought to measure the openness of 


Communication, 


From the teacher ratings on the three communication questions, the schools were ranked 
high, low, or medium for each question, From these rankings it was possible to develop, 


along with a miscellaneous group, four discrete categories of schools. In the categories, 


which follow, the first letter indicates the position of the school on the amount of 


teacher-teacher communication, the second letter indicates the relative rank of breadth 


of communication among teachers, and the third letter indicates the openness of communica- 


tion with the principal. These four categories are: 


HHH: Open communication: Schools which ranked high on a11 three (10 schools) 


HHL: Open among teachers, closed to principal: Schools high on questions 1 
and 2, low on question 3 (4 schools) 


LIM: Closed among teachers, open to : i 
principal: Schools low on questions 1 
and 2, high on question 3 (4 schools) 


LLL: Closed communication: Schools low on a11 three (9 schools) 


The remaining schools either fell in the medium categories or had some mixed pattern 


Such as HLM. The number of schools with any single mixed pattern was so small that it was 
not possible to group them meaningfully. 


4. The principal as representative of group standards: A leader is often described 


s office), it is relevant to examine how well his beliefs and standards 
reflect those held by the group he leads, 


Two areas were selected in which this problem 
might be explored, 


Check the two phras; м, 
Curriculum Study activities are doll Your, opinion, best complete this sentence: 


E ie when they result in 


These phrases were develo 


underlying needs, assumptions , 
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better selection of textbooks and teaching materials. 

greater personal satisfaction of the teachers in doing their job. 
changes in the teachers' day-to-day behavior in the classrooms. 
agreements and decisions about curriculum problems in the school. 
more satisfactory working relationships among the entire staff. 
greater community participation in curriculum planning. 

greater willingness to really try out ideas in the classroom. 
general agreement that the study activities have been worthwhile. 


of the rationale for each phrase follows: 


1. 


3. 


Better selection of textbooks and teaching materials. 


"Thing-centered" person, overdependent on materials. Curriculum 
improvement means better books and materials, with little emphasis on 
what happens to children as a result of their use. 


Greater personal satisfaction of the teachers in doing their job. 


The goal of the school is "to make us, the teachers, happy. If 
xe all love our jobs we'll be better teachers." Good morale is the 
basic satisfaction. This represents a lack of insight into the working 
dynamics of the situation and the purposes of the school. 


Changes in the teachers' day-to-day behavior in the classrooms. 


The "good" teacher who says, "I improve my teaching by improving 
my classroom work; improvement means changes in my own behavior." 


Agreements and decisions about curriculum problems in the school. 


An avoidance of uncertainty, "We must come to some decision." 
May believe that decisions usually result ipso facto in change (in 
opposition to No. 3). 


More satisfactory working relationships among the entire staff. 


Holds these beliefs: (a) curriculum includes the total school, 
(b) curriculum cannot be developed without total staff participation, 
and (c) the relationships of each teacher with the total staff affect 
how each teaches. 


Greater community participation in curriculum planning. 


Curriculum is related to the world, which is represented by the 
community. To the extent that curriculum development is related to 
communities and involves communities in its development, it will be 
improved. 


Greater willingness to really try out ideas in the classroom. 
"I've got a boost in morale and a new motivation to experiment," 
(A first step in No. 3) 


General agreement that the study activities have been worthwhile. 


Superficial approach, "It's good to feel 5001; if we all feel good; 


it's good." 


ped on the theory that they would indicate the different 


or beliefs of teachers and principals. A brief statement 


The choice of phrases made by the teachers 
some light on the extent to which the principal 


and the principal was expected to throw 


"з beliefs represented those of his 


teachers. Were the two phrases selected most frequently by 


Principals selected? 


The second area about which data were secured com 
beliefs about their respective responsibilities for certain activiti 
Both teachers and principals were asked to respond to the following item: 


ulum work, 


teachers the two which their 


cerned the teachers' and principals ' 


es related to curric- 
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~There is a wide range of opinion about how effective curriculum development work 
gets done, and where the responsibilities rest for its accomplishment, Please 
rate each of the statements below by marking each of them according to the fol- 
lowing scale: 


1. This is entirely a responsibility of the administration of the School. 
entirely — 


2. This is predominantly a responsibility of the administration with active 
teacher participation. 


3. This is equally a responsibility of the Administration and the teachers. 


4. This is predominantly а responsibility of the teachers with active admin- 
istration participation, 


5. This is entirely a responsibility of the teachers. 


6. This is not an important responsibility of either the teachers or the admin- 
istration, 


a. To attend the curriculum meetings and workshops which are held 

b. To apply or carry out the decisions reached in curriculum 
meetings 

c. To experiment with new ideas and procedures 

d. To suggest changes in the present curriculum 


e. To make decisions about changes in the curriculum of the 
School 


f. To work with parents on curriculum problems 
To select textbooks and teaching materials 
h. To examine the total school curriculum and its effectiveness 


To improve the teaching activities within the individual 
Classroom 


School system: all principals and all but à negligible number of teachers marked the 


items important responsibilities of either the teacners or the administration or of 
Because of certain limitations of resources it was not possible to develop the data in 
this area for inclusion here, 


III. Effects on the Teachers 
— Oe leachers 


Although there are three kinds of data which have some relevance to the question of 


the effects of administrative behavior on teachers, the primary data are those regard: 


the morale of the teachers. The other kinds of information have to do with the reactii 


of the teachers to the type of school organization developed for curriculum study and 
their general reaction to the curriculum-study activities, 


Four scales were Presented to the teachers in February and in May in an attempt to 
get a measure of their morale Tegarding the curriculum activities, 
Components and the respective scales used to measure them were: 

1. Sense of direction: 


The four morale 


fee 
a definite 
direction 
for myself 
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Do you feel you are getting any place? 


Mogged down," Making fairly E Making 
see little satisfactory excellent 
progress progress progress 


3. Sense of contribution: 


How well do you feel that you and others in your faculty are able to contribute 
to curriculum improvement in your school? 


' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 


Need considerable Able to make much of Able to make all 
outside help, staff the needed contribution the contribution 
has limited resources with little outside required for our 

help School 


4. Sense of togetherness: 


How close a working relationship do you feel you have with others on the 


faculty? 

' U ' Uu Ц * ' * U 
Each going Father casual Very close, 
his own way but generally everybody 


co-operative pulling together 
The second reaction we sought to determine involved the kind of organization which 
was established for the curriculum study. This scale simply asked teachers to indicate 
whether they thuugnt the organization resulted in an effective use of time and energy. 
It is not assumed here that the principal's behavior is the only determinant of the 
organizational structure. 
The third rating requested was general, indicating how profitable the teachers be- 


lieved the activities during the year had been to them. 


Reliability of Instruments 

No special methods were used to determine the reliability of the questionnaires. Some 
estimate of reliability was given by the responses to the question regarding the openness 
of communication with the principal which was asked of the teachers in both February and 
May. Inspection of the rankings of the schools on this question for the two questionnaires 
shows general agreement. The variations which occurred showed a meaningful pattern re- 
lating to changing conditions; these findings are reported in the results on communication. 
The findings were similar on the question regarding the teachers“ reaction to the organiza- 
tion, which was also used twice. We can only infer that suitable reliability might be 
found on the other scales, had they been checked. The Case Analysis and Sentence Comple- 
tion Tests were originally constructed for use in a broad study of school administrators. 
They were not pre-tested at the time the study was initiated. The Sentiments Inventory, 
developed earlier by the senior author, had gone through several revisions and item anal- 
yses. It is to be regretted that it was not possible to carry through more intensive 
Checking on the various instruments. Yet, inasmuch as certain relationships that "made 


Seuse" did appear in these data, some minimum reliability is inferred as no instrument can 


Correlate with another measure more than it correlates with itself. 
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Problems in Administering the Questionnaire 
In making the arrangements to secure the data for the study, small groups of the 


principals had been consulted at various times about the purposes and values. There was 


also one meeting with all of the elementary-school principals in the system at which a 
preliminary form of the teacher questionnaire was presented to them and discussed, Their 
Suggestions were secured for its improvement. It was anticipated that with these explana- 
tions it would be possible for the principals to take back to their schools a report which 
would put their faculties at ease about supplying the information Sought. However, in the 
actual administering of the questionnaires, it seemed that the study had not been made 
entirely clear to some of the faculty groups. 

As a part of the regular procedure in administering the questionnaires, the teachers 
were asked to fill out a card which called for their name, their school, the number of 
years they had taught in the building, and the number of years' teaching experience they 
had had, This card was coded numerically to the questionnaire. Although the teachers 
were informed that the material which was being secured was not for the purpose of making 
personal evaluations and would not be available to anyone in the local administration, 
Some uneasiness developed among them (in a very few situations) on the score that it would 


be possible to identify their responses on the questionnaire. One teacher went so far as 


to ask, "How do we know that someone from the administration would not go to your files in 


Columbus and get this material?" A few teachers refused to put their names on the card or 
give other identifying information. Only a small percentage of the total teacher group 


made such a reservation: it was confined primarily to three schools. 


This problem, however, may raise some question about the validity of the data which 


were secured in certain instances. The teachers who were reluctant to identify themselves 
may also have been over cautious about giving adverse criticism; if they erred in any 
direction, it would be in expressing less criticism than they felt. The true differences, 
in those instances, would be greater than those reported in this study. He did not be- 


lieve, however, that the disparity was great enough to jeopardize the value of the 


findings, 


Conclusion 


We have presented a brief description of the setting in which the data of this study 


were secured, The general design of the research and the description of the instruments 
which 

were used are given here, Tt was not possible to pre-test all of the instruments 
employed, and in some Cases the data secured were too inadequate for use. 


In our report- 
ing of the data, the material discussed under III, Effects 


on the Teachers, has been in- 
tegrated indi 

er with the findings reported under I and II. In other words, we are asking the 
lues ti 
question, What are the effects upon the teachers of the qualities and the behaviors of the 
administrator? 


Lem. e 


ji $ Dept. of Extension 
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CHAPTER IV N CALCUTTA? 


FINDINGS, I: THE QUALITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


This chapter and the one which follows it present the findings developed from the 
data secured in this study.1 They are given in the order described in Chapter II (the 
general framework of the study). The data which are related to the qualities of the ad- 
ministrator appear in this chapter, and the findings regarding his behavior and the reac- 
tions of the teachers are given in Chapter V. 

Although it was theoretically desirable to make comparisons one step at a time--that 


is, to compare qualities with behavior and then compare behavior with teacher reactions-- 


in many cases it seemed equally useful to make comparisons including more than one step. 
In certain instances the data seemed manageable only in this way. 
A. Basic Abilities and Understandings 

1. Sex of principals: Since one-third of the elementary-school principals in the 
School system studied were men, there was a large enough group to make comparisons possible 
on the basis of sex. These comparisons were made on the various items for both the 
February and May data. 

In tabulations that were made (Table I, p. 117) no evidence was found of any signifi- 
cant differences between the schools in which there were men principals and those in 
Which there were women principals. In the areas represented by this study at least, sex 
makes no difference. 

2. Age and years of experience as principal: Age and years of experience as prin- 
cipal were examined separately in the analysis of the data, but the groupings were so 
Similar and the findings so closely related that they can be discussed together. 

We commonly assume that an older person in a job situation will likely be more suc- 
cessful because he has been able to accumulate a background of experience and skill which 
makes him more effective in his work. Given the same person, experience and maturity may 
Well accrue in this direction. However, our data clearly indicate that in general this 


statement does not hold true (see Table Па, pp. 118-19). As a group, younger and less 


ienced principals are significantly more effective in working with teachers in terms 
of the data we have, than are the older, more experienced princi taken as a group. 


Tn considering this generalization it must be remembered, however, that at any given age 

or experience level there are people who are effective and people who are less effective. 

The study bears this out for there were some principals in the older age groups whose 

teachers reacted equally as favorably as did teachers whose principals were in the younger, 

less experienced group. 

и" few Ser ca the data from this study are reported in tables OX 
‚рр. -43 . Parenthetical references are made throughout the 


fable which is under discussion and its page number. 
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This finding became most conspicuous as we examined the age of the principals. There 
were seven principals in this study who were under forty years of age (an eighth principal 
was omitted since he changed from one school to another), and six of these were among the 
nine principals who had been in their jobs not more than five years. 

Four age groups were compared in these data: under forty years, forty-one to fifty 
years, fifty-one to sixty years, and sixty-one to seventy years. The comparisons among 
these age groups were made at the time of the February study on ten variables relating to 
communication, morale, and teacher reaction to curriculum study, and on six of these 
variables again in May, making a total of sixteen variables. There were no significant 
differences among any of the age groups over forty years. However, there were 48 compar- 
isons (16 variables times three groups) of the group under forty years with the other 
three groups. In only one case was an older age group numerically higher on its average 
ratings than was this young group. In every other case the younger age group was rated 
higher numerically on the average than were the older groups. In 18 of these 48 cases the 
differences were significantly in favor of the young group (p = .05 or less). One or more 
of these significant differences appeared on 9 out of 16 variables. 

When we turn to the five items of administrative practices which were measured in May, 
the differences are even more striking. Again, there were no significant differences among 
ihe older age groups of principals, but the seven principals forty years of age or younger 
were rated significantly higher than any of the older age groups on all five of the 
following variables: getting supplies, providing information, defining responsibilities, 
giving approval, and the ease with which the teachers communicated with the principal. 
These differences were some of the most marked in this entire study. 

Similar findings were present also when the years of experience were compared (see 


Table IIb, pp. 120-21). These, however, were not so clear-cut as those which were found 


under the age differences. The less experienced principals, however, seemed to be more 


satisfactory to their faculties, generally, than the more experienced principals. Again 


this difference appeared most clearly in the items dealing with administrative practices. 
The obvious conclusion from these data is that the younger, less experienced princi- 


pals are the more effective principals. This, however, does not seem to be a finding 


which would chack with our total experience. A more adequate conclusion on the basis of | 


all the data, disregarding, for the moment, this group of principals under forty years of 
age, would be that there is no significant difference, on the average, between the older 
and the younger principals or between the less experienced and the more experienced prin- 
cipals in their genoral effectiveness. 

How can we explain, then, the marked differences which were found between the youngest 


group and the others? Several points immediately come to mind. By definition this group 


has 
been most recently trained, and any major changes which have taken place in educational 
institutions during the last few years in methods 


of training or concepts relating to the 
en. 
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principal's role would have affected this group directly. The most recent graduates are 


in the best position to be "well trained" in the latest methods and understandings. 

A second possible explanation of the differences found between the youngest group and 
the rest is that there has been improvement in the selection policies and programs of the 
city administration. The hiring officers may have made some significant shifts in their 
points of view and their methods of selection within the last eight or ten years, thereby 


bringing into the school system a group of administrators of quite different qualifica- 


tions from those of the older set. 
The differences between the youngest age group and the group having the least expe- 
rience, while not statistically significant, give rise to the question: Is there an age 


beyond which it is difficult for a person to make the change in role from teacher to 


principal? 

Still a third possibility is that the cadet principal program in this school system 
has increased the effectiveness with which a new principal has been able to adjust to а 
new type of position. This was seen as most important in the situation when the finding 
was discussed with representatives of the school system. The people pointed out the role 
of the older more experienced principal in helping the cadet prepare for new responsibil- 


ities. 


Summarizing this section we can say that the mere fact of added experience or advanced 


age is no guarantee of increased effectiveness as measured by the reactions of teachers to 


questions used in the study. 


3. Recency of graduate study: Much attention is given in the field of education to 
the problem of professional growth through continuing graduate study. This is often a 


requirement for salary increases. In this study, the recency of the principal's graduate 


study was used as a measure of professional interest. 


Schools were compared on the basis of whether or not the principal had engaged in 


graduate study within the preceding five years. In a comparison of these two groups of 


Schools, there were no significant differences on any of the categories of morale and 


teacher reactions and administrative practices (see Table III, р, 122). However, the 


nunerical differences which did appear almost exclusively favored the group which had en- 


gaged in some graduate study within the preceding five years. We must remember, however, 


that within that group are found the younger principals who, as we just noted, tended to 


have significantly higher ratings on these items than did the older principals. Therefore 


the differences related to recency of graduate Study, although not significant, might have 
resulted from the effect of this younger group upon these data. 


B. Intellectual Processes 


1. Philosophic-mindedness: On the basis of the ratings supplied by the interviewers 


on philosophic-mindedness of the principals, the schools were divided into three cat- 


egories: high, medium, and low. The average teacher reactions in the three categories of 


14 
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schools were compared (see Table IV, p. 123). 

No significant differences appear among the high, medium, or low groups on the var- 
ious items in February. The difference most nearly approaching significance is between 
the high and low groups on the general rating the teachers gave to the curriculum study, 

It is important to note, however, that the pattern of differences which these figures 
produce seems very consistent, The predominant pattern is that the schools rated higher 
on this scale tend to be higher on the various measures of teachers' reactions than the 
lower-rated schools, In May, the difference between the medium and low groups on com- 
munication patterns with principals is significant at the .05 level. There is some 
likelihood that where the rating on philosophic-mindedness was low, one is likely to find 


less easy communication with the principal, 
The consistency of the pattern throughout these items suggests that phi losophic- 


mindedness may represent some underlying quality which permeates a wide area of behavior 


and produces a fairly consistent but not extensive effect upon the teachers. Smith found 
that:2 


salutary effect on the attitudes and opinions of teachers, and hence on the 
general atmosphere of the school, 


We see some value in developing further definition of this quality, 


C. Motivational-Emotional Processes And Conditions 
AA ігосеззез and Conditions 
Three different devices were used to acquire data related to the motivational- 


emotional processes within the administrator himself. These measuring instruments were 


the Runner Personality Analysis Test, the Sentiments Inventory, and the Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, We present them in that order, 


1l. Personality measurement: Concern with the problem of personality is based on the 


assumption that the needs, drives, and expectations of the school administrator will 


Affect his modus operandi and the kinds of relationships he establishes with his teachers. 


Our question thus becomes: "Are there any relationships between the personal needs and 


attitudes of the school Administrator and his own problem-solving behavior, 
with teachers, and the teachers 


his behavior 


reactions to him?" In interpreting the findings presented 
in their bearing upon school administration, 


relationships exist as 


it may be as helpful to discover whether these 


likely hold true, However, for the purposes of training administrators it is important to 


determine the relationships more accurately by further exploration 


a oo 
Smith, 9p. cit., p. 127. 
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The personality profiles have been analyzed to identify the relationships of personal- 
ity to: (a) problem-solving, (b) use of power, (c) communication within the school, and 
(d) administrative practices. 


a. Personality and problem-solving: The hypothesis is that the qualities of 
the administrator, particularly his motivational-emotional processes, will affect 
his ability to do satisfactory problem-solving. Although they are by no means 
entirely satisfactory for the purposes of this study, the best measures secured 
as examples of problem-solving ability were the responses given by principals to 
the Case Analysis Test. The findings indicate that there were differences in the 
personal needs and attitudes of the principals who were scored high (N = 11) on 
the Case Analysis Test (see discussion, p. 22 ) as compared with those who were 
scored low (N = 15). 

In general, clinical analysis of the profiles on the Runner Personality Test 
(description, p. 21 ) of these two groups indicates the following differences:3 

(1) The low group which consisted of persons giving the least adequate 
responses on the Case Analysis Test tended to show a greater amount of emo- 
tionality; that is, they were more likely to react to a problem than to consider 
it thoughtfully. 

(2) They appeared to be harboring more resentment and hostility than did 
those in the high group. 

(3) They tended to project blame for their difficulties on to other people 
or the situation and were less likely to accept personal responsibility for 
solving a problem. 

These indications suggest that in persons who are low on the Case Analysis Test 
the ability to think may be blocked by emotions and by judgmental and resentful 
attitudes, They may find themselves unable to bring the maximum intelligence and 
rationality to bear on it. 

b. Personality and use of power: The principals were rated by the interviewers 
on how they used their power: whether it was used to control the situation in 
which they worked or to release it (see description, pp. 25, 28). 

The group of principals rated as most likely to control were compared with 
the group of principals most likely to release. Here is how they seemed to differ 
on the basis of the analysis of the personality findings: 


Control Release 
W = 13) ТУ = 19) 


These people tend to repress their 
impulses - they have a "wait and see" 
attitude and tend to be conservative. 
They have a concern for tomorrow 
and/or the past. They are likely to 
give less immediate attention to the 
present. This concern is with tradi- 
tion or the effects of their actions. 
They are less likely to react directly 
to an idea for its own value. 


They insist upon being in charge of 
the school because they strongly 
believe that it is right for someone 
to be in charge, They believe 
authority is necessary for effective 
action, 


They are not nearly so co-operative 
as one would expect. They tend to 
be critical, suspicious, and hostile 
toward others. They do not trust 
others to take responsibility; there- 
fore, they can see no reason to give 
responsibility to them. Hence, they 
have further need to keep control in 
their own hands. 


— 


mese people tend to be impulsive, 
optimistic, and sensitive to the 
present. They are likely to be 
unconcerned about tradition or the 
past. They may not concern them- 
selves to any great extent with the 
future. They are likely to live 
richly in the present. They neither 
worry to any extent about, nor save 
for, the future. They will respond 
to ideas with enthusiasm, but they 
may make more commitments than they 
are able to fulfill because they 
find it difficult to turn down any 
request. 


They are generally warm in nature, 
want to be liked, and wish to co- 


operate. 


They like to know others as individ- 
uals. They identify strongly with 
others and would resist going against 
their wishes. They tend not to be 
forceful, as they will not structure 
the situation for others. 


3the analysis and interpretations of the data from the Runner Personality Test, 


including the above and those found on the following pages, were made by the staff of 
apes Associates: Jessie Runner, Kenyon Runner and Helen Runner. For a brief descrip- 
ee = approach used by these workers, see Adult Leadership, 3 (December 1954), 
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Control (contd.) 


They are relatively less able to make 
decisions, but once they have made a 
decision they will hold to it rigidly. 
They are not likely to yield to 
others. Similarly, they will develop 
detailed plans in advance of a pro- 
gram and are likely to carry those 
plans through without wavering, no 
matter what situation develops. 


Release (contd.) 


They are neither blameful nor hostile, 
They tend to hold their tongues and 

may cause doubt in others because they 
do not state clearly what they think. 


They are not rigid in the methods they 
set up; they even tend to resist 
Structured methods. Neither do they 
look to tradition for guidance. 


Examination of these two sets of qualities as they relate to the use of power 
suggests that they represent extremes, one of which might be identified as auto- 


cratic and the other as lais: 


faire. 


We wonder whether the middle ground between 


autocracy and non-interference in principals, if it could be clarified, would point 
to a more adequate statement of what a "good" administrator is. It may be, how- 
ever, that the person described under the release condition may operate with 
particular effectiveness if he is working with well-trained, qualified teachers who 
are giving energy to their work. In that case, his best course may be to permit 
them to develop their own thinking and take the action their judgment dictates as 


most suitable for the job to be done. 


c. Personality and communication in the school: * The groupings of principals 
used here are based on the four different communication patterns which were found 
in the various schools (see description, p. 28). The comparisons grew from the 
assumption that the motivational-emotional processes of the administrator work 
through his behavior with the teachers and affect the kinds of communication which 
go on in the school. The relationships described here do not state how these 
effects are carried through. They can only relate the personality patterns with 
reported behaviors in the school. First, the general personality patterns of the 
two major categories of communication are examined: those schools in which there 
was active communication among the teachers and open communication with the 
principal (HHH) and those schools in which there was little communication among 
the teachers and closed communication with the principal (LLL). 


Personality Characteristics Generally Common 
to Principals in: 


Low Communication Schools 


Freedom and Structure: 


These people tend to need to know 
what the structure is all the time. 
They emphasize structure and give 
less attention to interaction. 


They feel they are right, and will 
give Structure because they perceive 
it to be for "the good of the group." 
They will emphasize tradition and the 
way things have been done; the 
methods and systems used will be 
given considerable attention. Their 
concern with tradition may s; 

from fear of being left out of the 


group unless they follow the 
mores, Sr 


Communication and Group Building: 


They tend to take communication f. 
granted; that is, they damê that. 
what is important will be communi = 


High Communication Schools 


Freedom and Structure: 


These people believe in freedom for 

themselves and others. They have the 
courage to speak their minds and to 
live their beliefs. They also permit 
others to have their own independence 
and courage. 


They do not believe that they are 
ne they are unconcerned with the 
g g of structure. They are likely 
to put more emphasis on interaction 
than on structure and organization. 
They will likely be responsive to the 
needs of the moment, and attempt to 
deal with the immediate situation as 
they understand it. They will not 
attempt to impose a traditional way 
of working. They are neither rigid 
nor fixed in their own methods. 
Systems and detail, as such, are not 
their particular concern. 


Communication and Group Building: 
They make contacts easily with others 


and seek communication. They are not 
defensive, and can accept communica- 


cated. They will not ordinar: 

attention to the development a 

munication. They assume that the group 

is together because it is a physical group. 
— 


tion from others, even though it may 
be hostile. 


These people give more attention to 


or a popular report of thi. " 
tration," Adult Leadership, 3 (December, 1954)" NIS H., "Personality in Adminis- 
1 
N 
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They see themselves as the adminis- 
trators who have good (correct) 
ideas, therefore, there is no need 
to bring people together to develop 
good ideas. 


They are defensive, and would not be 
open to communication that questioned 
their "rightness" or that was hostile. 


Personal Relations: 


They are relatively unconcerned with 
other people as people--they are more 
likely to see them as objects. They 
seem to be more task-centered than 
person-centered. They may not be 

cold in their affectional reactions, 
but they do not care about what people 
outside their own group think. 


They do not readily admit either their 
om inadequacies (they cannot be self- 
questioning) or the errors of others. 
They are primarily centered on the 
task at hand. 


When pressed, they will defend them- 
selves by their morality and authority. 
They are not resilient people. 

Concern with Methods and Details: 


These individuals will take care of the 
details of records and get them into 


the central office. They will be willing 


to give direction to those teachers who 
desire direction (and they will also 
e direction to those who don't want 


Relations with Community: 


These principals accept their respon- 
Sibility and their role. They 70810 
expect to be leaders in their school 
iiit their community. However, they 
ould not encourage the discussion of 
controversial issues in the classroom. 
They are likely to receive fewer 
Complaints from the parents of pupils 


in their schools since they will attempt 


a meet parent expectations (conform to 
pe Communi ty mores). One would not 

ely find a "progressive school" 
under these administrators. 


ries examination of the characteristic 
ae cation setups reveals clearly why teachers might be bel 
contrasting types of principals. As a teacher, one W 


promoting interaction with others 
than to establishing a structural 
organization. They will give energy 
to creating a feeling of "together- 
ness" among their teachers. They do 
not assume that the teachers are a 
group simply because they are all on 
the same staff. 


Personal Relations: 


These people are generally warm, and 
care what people think about them. 
They put out energy to make people 
care for them, but they do not assume 
that they are a group merely because 
the teachers are all on the same 
staff. 


They find no pleasure in making 
others unhappy, but instead they 
enjoy bringing pleasure and freedom 
to others. They are neither suspi- 
cious nor hostile. 


They appreciate the fact that they 
themselves are not perfect. They 
accept both themselves and others as 
they are. 


Concern with Methods and Details: 


These individuals will not be much 
concerned with the upkeep and trans- 
mission of records. They are not 
likely to give directions to their 
teachers. Teachers who like to be 
given directions may tend to be crit- 
ical of these administrators for not 
giving them more guidance. 


Relations with Community: 


These principals attempt to develop 
with their teachers а school which 
both would consider good. They are 
little concerned with meeting the 
community mores as they apply to 
schools. They might well join with 
the community in taking the respon- 
sibility to bring about changes in 
ideas concerning good education. They 
will not be jnterested in having @ 
school in which there is "good 
discipline." 


traits of principals under these two com- 


having differently under 
ould not be likely to open 


^ controversial question with the principal who considers himself correct, who is 


en in his actions, and who is inclined to be hostile. 
сва УПА te quite careful about otie HM 
of с on, the principal himself gave re 
lesen as such, one might get the impression that he was no 
fiiia out what others thought. This attitude 

a in the teachers--"What does he care what we think? (19, 
who rate feeling seemed to be engendered by the ch: 
parent under the high conditions of communication. Even though they are strong 
think alities, they are seeking communication, 
om Ben are receptive of their ideas even 

* Such principals welcome differences in 


couraging it, 


Dro The two major categories in which communication was 
eti of principals described. The two remaining 
nto the relationship between the personality of the pri 


si 


Under these conditions 


of problem he took to the principal. If, 
latively little attention to the problem 


t interested in 


in itself might promote & defeatist 
27, 34)." 


are interested in what their teachers 
ough these may be different from their 


opinion among tea 


chers instead of dis- 


examined were based on the 
categories give further in- 
ncipal and the 
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character of the communication which takes place in the school. Only four schools 
fell into the pattern in which there was relatively little communication among the 
teachers but open communication with the principal. The personality patterns drawn 
from the personality profiles of these four principals seemed to have the following 
traits in common: 


Freedom and Structure: 


These individuals lack personal conviction. They tend to look to others 
for determining their purposes. They are inclined to be directionless 
in their thinking; they will not push method, or "structure," or inter- 
action. They seem reluctant to assume leadership responsibilities. 


Communication and Group Building: 


These persons initiate contacts with others in order to seek out a feeling 
of purpose (which they draw from others). They do not set up barriers to 
communication from others. As they have no strong purpose, they are not 
disposed to be defensive in their attitude toward communication from others. 


Because they lack purpose, they do not concern themselves with building the 
staff group. They tend to deal with their teachers on a one-to-one basis. 


Personal Relations: 


These principals do not make an effort to develop personal relations other 
than those dictated by the demands of communication. They generally tend 
to be actionless or apathetic. Their attitude toward others is passive. 
The attempt to escape trouble is a part of their pattern of life. If 
possible, they avoid dealing with conflicts. They are not positive people 
but take a generally passive approach to life. 


Commanity Relations: 


Because of their apathy, they probably do comparatively little in relation 
to the community. They are probably happy to talk with community members, 
but little action is likely to occur as the result of Such discussion. 


Although this communication pattern has been described as one of "low com- 
munication among teachers and open communication with principal," these data bring 
this classification into question. While the question about communication with the 
principal asked teachers whether they felt free to communicate with their prin- 
cipals, it yielded no data as to whether communication was actually going on. It 
seems a likely guess that in this pattern of communication teachers may feel free 
to talk to the principal but have little to talk about as a result of the fact 
that the principal has relatively few purposes to discuss and little direction to 
P 1815 e o деис ача among the teachers, they themselves аге 

ormulate e i 

дейт ИАда ДЫ late. purposes. Therefore, they may have few ideas 
х im hypothesis tends to be supported by examining certain cases which were 
0! under conditions of high communication (HHH). Two of the cases in that 
group seemed to have patterns typical of these four kinds of principals. It may 
bi Bs in those two schools the faculties themselves have their own strong 
mi КЕР зо that they can communicate a sense of direction to the principal. 

qs meet his greatest need. He would be happy to let them follow their 
1485 en 285 he would collaborate with them. Further analysis of this 
N ie np much greater insight into the problem of placing principals in 


^ ich was analyzed was that in which there 
was active communication among the teachers but little feeling of freedom to com- 


municate with the principal (HHL). One tends to explain the dearth of communica- 
the Meat uen these principals have been 

, u Some sense organized itself for 

protection against the principal, or the faculty is in active o 


The four cases in this cate, 
gory do not show similar patterns, Each principal 
pares т. given the group a particular reason for not feeling free ges 
cate him. Here are some brief Summaries of the personality reports. 


лери ie person seemingly dislikes his job and probably communicates 
Waitin doce 35 a teachers, He is Sloppy and does not take care of details. 
be touchy and irritated Ы 28 the requirements of his job. He is likely to 
not to do what h pes Stands made upon him. He will defend his right 

е doesn't want to do, but he is concerned about what people 
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Principal 2: This person is rigid and unyielding. He resents and distrusts 
his faculty and shows no warmth toward them. He knows he is right and is 
actively hostile to any suggestion to the contrary. He tends to feel that 
his faculty is against him (which it likely is), and there has probably 
developed a vicious circle of mutual rejection and recrimination. ; 


Principal 3: This person is also rigid and unyielding, critical and aggres- 
sive. He has a strong feeling of urgency but, although he is not clear about 
what his purposes are, he rejects others' ideas of what are appropriate 
purposes. He is careless of social relations and insensitive to the feelings 
of others. He gives some approval but overbalances it with hostile 
criticism. He lacks a clear conception of himself in his role. 


Principal 4: This person would seem to be much happier in the role of a 
manual training or a domestic science teacher. He enjoys working with things 
and teaching people about them. Since he does not like to make decisions, 
he does not like the leadership role and doesn't meet the requirements for 
it. He would probably frustrate teachers because he would put off decisions 
and be unwilling to accept the responsibilities which accompanied them. He 
` is weak in this role. He undoubtedly disturbs the teachers because they do 
not find it possible to work well with him. 


In general, these principals seem to have made an inadequate adjustment to the 
role of administrator and have produced active frustrations or hostilities on the 
part of their faculties. This unfortunate tendency is extreme enough to color the 
entire relationship. 

These descriptions suggest marked differences which are related to the various 
communication patterns found in the school setting. 

d. Personality and administrative practices: The two groups which received 
high and 1ow ratings on the five administrative practices are compared here (see 
description, p. 27). The high group ranked among the top third of the entire 
group of principals on all of the five practices of supplying materials, getting 
information to teachers, giving approval, defining roles, and encouraging open 
communication with the principal. The low group was correspondingly low on all 
five of these elements. 

Here are some personality characteristics which seemed common to all of the 
principals within the low and high groups: 


Personality Characteristics Generally 
Common to Principals 


Low on Administrative Practices High on Administrative Practices 
N * 6) - 


These persons have no strong sense of These people definitely take an 
freedom or desire to experiment--they analytical approach to problems with- 
prefer to know exactly what to expect out being blocked by their own emo- 
next, They are generally ambitious tions. They have long-range pur- 
people, seeking personal success and poses, They are perceptive as well 
financial reward. They are egocentric, as purposeful. They possess the 
their primary concern being their own ability to form farseeing plans and 
interests, judgments. 

They seem to compete with each other In their planning and activities they 
and with their teachers, although they consider the enti: field and the 
tend to be rebellious against total situation. They are receptive 
authority. They are likely to stick to ideas, open-minded, and not 

to details of methods and of mechanics egocentric--they consider themselves 
rather than to get an over-all view. only as a relevant part of the whole 


field under consideration. Their 
They haven't fully accepted the respon- purposes are shaped by the hen of 
Sibilities of the job. However, they the situation at hand. 
Wish to appear favorably to others. 
ni, need to keep proving themselves. 
& у are not identified with the job 
the situation in which they work, 


They have a good sense of method, but 
it is used as a means, not as an end. 
They are somewhat outgoing, not with- 
holding. 
y tend to be manipula 
tors of others 
quick to take personal offense and to ' /qheir sense of duty and obligation to 


excuses. They do not identif; their job is high. They have fully 
with other people. They are 18311 accepted the responsibilities of the 
to be Cold, non-compliant, and unco- job. They do not demand the center of 
Operative. They are willing to be ar- the stage. They are sufficiently 


secure not to need to demonstrate their 


Eumentative, They tend i 
y tond To TIETE На They do not make excuses or 


hostilities, which are fairly strong. ability. 
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They desire power and control. They use stratagems to shift the respon. 
are generally worried and anxious. sibility. 


They are accepting in a mátter-of- 
fact sort of way. They are not 
necessarily warm people, but they an 
willing to accept others. They are 
able to work well with others, will. 
ing to compromise if necessary. They 
are not dominating, however, They 
are self-assured in their situation, 
They are not interested in power, a 
such, for they do not see it as con- 
tributing to their purposes. They 
are without personal hostilities and 
aggressions, but they will state their 
opinions clearly, without emotion, 


Two cases found in the low group are exceptions to the general pattern described, 
One of these does not now show many of the undesirable traits suggested but lacks 
the positive attributes found in the high group. He simply has nothing to offer. 
The other is not high on these traits, but he is unable to identify himself with 
other people and tends to be apathetic and lethargic, and therefore will not take 
any action. 

There seem to be rather marked differences in the characteristic traits of the 
principals who were high in administrative practices and those who were low. In 
many ways the high group seems to represent the values commonly held to be nec- 
essary for good administration. One must be careful to note, however, that these 
same qualities may not be equally valuable in all circumstances. For example, it 
may be that the principals whose schools were highest in administrative practices 
did not have the best relations with the surrounding community. Perhaps these 
Administrators are less stimulating to their teachers or less interested in carry- 
ing on an active program with the Community. 


It is interesting to note that somewhat different personality patterns appear in each 
of the four areas related to the "more desirable" conditions. This suggests that thereis | 
little likelihood of finding a single set of traits which is useful in meeting all prob- 
lens, However, there were one or two principals who rated consistently high in the var- 
ious categories. These, of course, were exceptional individuals. We shall give more 
detailed attention to them in Chapter VI. In most cases the more important requirements 
of the school must be determined, and administrators selected or trained who have appro- 
priate personality patterns for the needs which exist in their schools. " 

2. Principal's attitudes and principal participation: One of the important assump- 


tions outlined in the earlier chapters was that the principal's attitudes would affect bit 
behavior, 


We have described previously (Chapter III) the kind of participation which the 


Principal had in the curriculum Study activities. The table which follows relates two of | 


the scales dram from the Sentiments Inventory, the A-Scale and the F-Scale, and the thre | 


types of ргїпсїра1 participation in curriculum activities, The A-Scale attempts to 


measure attitudes toward authority, the low end of the Scale suggesting a dependence upon 


experts and an unwillingness to consider group discussion and group thinking as valid. 


The F-Scale contains items which measure "anti-democratic" attitudes, The low ratings 0 


this scale, as it was scored in this project, are associated with persons who tend to be 
Stereotyped and arbitrary in their thinking. The 


on the A-Scale, that is, the more 


data suggest that the higher the score 


the person considers group thinking as valid, the more 
likely is he to be participating with his faculty in their activities, The differences 
follow this pattern, but none is significant. , 
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Principal Attitudes and 
Organizational Arrangements 


Principal Participation A-Scale F-Scale 

A. Principal Out M 0.0 4.08 
(N = 13) 

SD 6,45 9.66 


B. Principal in 


Total Staff M = „38 -.38 
Group Only 
(N = 13) SD 7.25 11.78 


C. Principal in 


Total Staff and M 3.55 8.22 
in One or More 
Sub-groups SD 4.64 7.45 
(N = 9) 
Differences 

BC t 1,94 


The pattern of data on the F-Scale suggests that the principal who participates in 
activities of the staff group as a whole and also in those of the sub-groups will have 
less anti-democratic attitudes than those who participate in the large group only. This 
difference approaches significance. The non-participating principals were not found to 
be those with the most anti-democratic attitudes. 

3, Principal's attitudes and teachers' reactions: Further relationships between the 
scores of the principals on the A and the F-Scale of the Sentiments Inventory and the 
various reactions and ratings given by their teachers are found in Table V, p. 124, The 
lack of significant differences, or a trend of differences when the A-Scale scores were 
compared, implies that these attitudes were not an important element affecting the 
teachers' reactions. 

The F-Scale results show a pattern of differences suggesting that the principals who 
are less anti-democratic in their attitudes (high on the F-Scale) are likely to have 
teachers giving somewhat favorable reactions. Seven of the differences approach signif- 
icance, and two of them are significant. One of these is the teachers' reaction to 
organization as revealed in the February questionnaire, and the other is the administra- 


tive practice of supplying information. 


Summary 


It is apparent from the findings presented in this chapter that certain qualities of 


the school principal do affect his rapport with his teachers. The most noticeable rela- 


tionships were those between the teacher reactions and (a) the communication pattern in 


the school, (b) certain administrative practices, and (c) the personality of the adminis- 


trator. In general, significant relationships were not found between teachers' reactions 


and other items such as the age, sex, years of experience, or recency of graduate training 


of the school administrator. One exception was found in which a group of the youngest and 
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least experienced principals was found to be significantly higher on many of the teacher 
reaction items than were the other principals. Certain other relationships are Suggested 
between some of the attitude measures and the teachers' reactions. 


CHAPTER Y 
FINDINGS,II: THE BEHAVIOR OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The previous chapter has presented the findings related to the first area of our 
framework, the qualities of the administrator. In this chapter we shall examine the find- 
ings in the remaining two areas, planning and problem-solving behavior and the behavior of 


the administrator with his staff. 


A. Planning and Problem-solving Behavior 


The question posed for this area of study was, "How does the administrator go about 
solving a problem or planning for its solution?" In the general schema this was called 
behavior with himself and was not included as one of the qualities of the administrator 
(see Chapter II). The categorizationsdeveloped on the basis of the Case Analysis Test 
were used in exploring this area. 

1. Approach to problems: The first set of categories used in analyzing this test was 
called approach. One group of principals was judged to approach problems primarily through 
relations-building, getting the relevant people together to work the problem out. Another 
group was primarily administration-centered, the administrator making the decisions and 
taking whatever action he deemed necessary. 

Contrary to first expectations, we find that there is a consistent pattern of differ- 
ences in favor of the administration-centered approach over the relations-building ap- 
proach as evinced by the teachers' reactions to the curriculum study and the morale items. 
Four of these differences are significant, all the others pointing in the same direction 
(see Table VI, p. 125). 

Originally it was expected that the relations-building category would probably rep- 
resent a "democratic" approach; the principal would show a high degree of concern about 
his staff members and their relations to himself and each other. It was also expected that 
he would believe it important to take action to build more satisfying relationships among 
his staff members, In contrast, the administration-centered approach was believed to rep- 
resent a disregard of the staff members as individuals and the assumption of decision- 
making by the administrator, who would attempt to put his decisions into effect with dis- 
Patch. From this orientation it was assumed that the teachers would express greater sat- 
isfaction under the relations-building approach. This did not prove to be the case for 
either the general ratings or the morale items. 

For the items which concerned administrative practices, the reverse was found. For 
all five items, the relations-building category was higher than the administration- 
centered category, two of these differences approaching significance. This trend is also 
Contrary to the expectation that principals who were administration-centered would carry 
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forward carefully and effectively these administrative practices, while the relations- 
building principals would be lax about them, 

This reversal of expected findings raises some questions for consideration. When the 
teachers are asked to participate in a program like the curriculum study work, which is 
relatively permissive and initially ambiguous, does the principal who is primarily rela. 
tions-building provide too little clarity of purpose and direction and insufficient 
authority to give the teachers a feeling of security? When confronted with operational 
questions like getting supplies and giving information about which the teachers have hada 
good deal of relevant experience, does the administration-centered principal assume 
authority and make decisions too quickly, without permitting the teachers to participate 
in matters with which they feel competent to deal? If these questions are correctly 
answered in the affirmative, then hypotheses like the following would be appropriate: 


а. When a situation is new, unclear, or ambiguous, teachers will express 
greater satisfaction when the principal exerts greater initiative in planning 
and decision-making with his staff. 


b. When the situation is one previously experienced by teachers, they will 
express greater satisfaction when the principal permits initiative for planning 
and decision-making to be taken by the staff, 


These two hypotheses reaffirm the more general statement that the principal will need 
to orient his planning and behavior to the particular situation in which his staff finds 
itself, in order to create greater teacher satisfaction. 


2. Over-all rating: The second set of categories was based on an over-all rating of 


the responses to the Case Analysis Test, The three categories were high, middle, and low: 


the high group comprised those judged to have made responses that were sterotyped, super- 
ficial, or indicative of a judgmental attitude, 


The data developed with these categories present another unexpected picture (see 
Table VII, pp. 126-27 ). On the items of teacher morale and general ratings of the cur- 
riculum study, the low group is, without exception, higher than the middle group and, with 
only two exceptions, higher than the high group. The high category is, with three excep- 
tions, higher than the middle group. Four of the differences between the low and the 


middle group are significant. Thus, the low group tends to have ratings representing the 


greatest satisfaction among the teachers, the high category is next, and the middle cat- 


» 32). The middle group, 
Showing the lowest morale, may represent a "confused" condition 


Althı 
ough these trends can only be Suggestive, they point in the direction of the 


| 
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attributed to the authoritarian personality (1). 

There were no differences evident on the items involving administrative practices when 
related to the over-all rating. 

The findings reported under this section are inconclusive, and the data can only bé 
suggestive. The factors concerned in teacher morale and satisfaction are still problem- 
atic enough to offer challenge for further work. Whether the meager responses which were 
secured on so many of the Case Analysis Tests were due to the nature of the instrument or 
to a true lack of ability to plan or to solve problems in a clear, analytical manner is 
not know. The fact that the responses to several questions in the interviews which were 
aimed at this same ability were so tenuous that they were unusable suggests that the prob- 


lem revolves around the question of ability. 


B. Behavior with the Faculty 
1. The atmosphere in the staff: The four ratings given each principal at the time of 


the interview constitute the basic data for examining this area. These ratings, it will 
be recalled, were the results of the impressions made upon the interviewer during the 
course of the interview, They did not result from any independent measurement made by the 
teachers (see description, pp. 24-25). 


a. Atmosphere: Three categories were developed from the first scale labeled 
"Atmosphere." These were the warm-friendly group at one end of the scale, the 
hostile-defensive group at the other end of the scale, and the group of principals 
who fell between these two extremes. There were five principals categorized in 
the hostile group, eighteen in the friendly group, and twenty-one in the middle 
group (see Table VITI, pp. 128-29). 

Few significant differences appeared in the teachers' responses on these three 
categories. The friendly group did have significantly more communication among the 
teachers than did the middle and hostile groups. The differences on the other 
communication items were not significant. In May, the friendly group gave a 
significantly more favorable reaction to the organization used in the curriculum 
study and in their general rating of the curriculum study activities than did the 
45 81 in the hostile group. No other comparisons were significant at the .05 

evel, 

b. Focus of effort: Again three categories were used. At one extreme are 
the fifteen schools in which the principals were rated as being primarily con- 
cerned with teacher growth, and at the other extreme are the twelve schools in 
Which they were rated as being chiefly interested in the task or product. The 
principals in the seventeen remaining schools were placed in the middle category 
(see Table IX, pp. 130-31). 

There were few significant differences. The middle group was significantly 
higher on the general rating of the curriculum study in February than was the task- 
oriented group. Also, the middle group was significantly higher in February than 
either of the extreme groups on the morale items of sense of direction and sense of 
Progress. Perhaps the middle group, seen as giving attention to both task and 
grovth, was able to be more objective in its work and thus capable of supplying à 
Clearer sense of direction and progress than were the extreme groups. In May, the 
middle group was significantly higher on its general rating of the over-all 
Curriculum study than was the task-oriented group. 

The pattern of numerical differences on the items of administrative behavior 
tends to favor consistently the group oriented to teacher growth, although none of 
the differences was significant. On three of these items--defining responsibility, 
giving approval, and ease of communication with the principal--the middle condition 
was lowest numerically. Я 

C. Focus of field: The scale used in measuring this variable was built around 
the concept of self-centeredness. One end of the scale was defined as self-centered 
and the other as non self-centered. Four principals were rated by the interviewers 
as being in the self-centered category, while sixteen were in the opposite category. 
Twenty-two principals constituted the middle group (see Table X, рр. 132-39). 

The data gathered in February yield four differences of significance. In each 
case the difference is between the middle and the self-centered groups» the former 
being higher, Differences are significant on the teachers! reactions to organization, 
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their general rating of the curriculum study, and the morale items of sense of 
direction and sense of progress, In all of these cases, the non self-centered 
group is more like the middle group, than is the self-centered group, but it is 
not significantly different from the self-centered group. 

On the basis of the reports in May, apparently the four schools in the self- 
centered group had very unsatisfactory experiences with the curriculum study. 
Very marked differences on the general rating of the curriculum study exist between 
the self-centered group and the other two. The self-centered group of schools is 
Similarly very low on the four items used to measure morale. 


educational leader of his school. 

d. Use of power: It is the fate, or the opportunity, of the school principal 
that he occupies a position of power in his school. It was an objective of this 
study to determine how each principal used his power, and whether this factor had 
any meaning for this investigation. 

The scale on which the interviewer rated the principal went from "controls 
Situation" to "releases situation." The concept of control was that some prin- 
cipals tend to use their power to determine what others should do. The principal 
made the important decisions. 

The concept of release was that some principals actively use their power to free 
the teachers to do what they, the teachers, feel is important. This concept attempted 
to go beyond the idea that the principal simply let the teachers do what they wanted; 
instead, he might use his power to prevent them from blocking each other in doing 
What they wanted or to help them find the necessary confidence in themselves to do 
what they wanted, 

The more common pattern of differences found in the data favors the releasing 
situation (see Table XI, рр. 134-35 ). Without exception throughout all of the 


RE Situation. In February, the 

le category were Significantly higher than the controls group on teachers“ 
reactions to problem selection, ral c 
The "released" category was also 


the principal who is judged as us his Tt seems that, in a Paveloping programm 


› have the effect of i i 1 and the 
general approval of the 15 being terete the morale in his school an 


staff decisions Seems favored by the data (see 
(25 the teachers recorded in February, there 
among these various categories. There are, however, 
s 
ange ei ee aoe SEE For example, es have the "highest 
ons tae where the selection of problem was made by a 
committee's group. The lowest average reactions exist 
incipal. This confirms our usual biases. 
and teachers together, i Ay thought to be the best, that of principal 
however, that it was necessary for the teachers ad Mee. хе, 
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opinion. This might be somewhat contrasted, for interest at least, with the situ- 
ation (Group "S") where there is just general guessing about how the decision was 
made, the teacher-teacher communication in these schools ranking somewhat higher 
than in Group "D." Group "D" may then describe a divided condition within the 
school, suggesting some direct barriers to communication, The group of schools in 
which the principals and teachers made the decision together tends to be higher 

in breadth of communication among the teachers and also ranks highest in the amount 
of freedom of communication with the principal, The lowest-ranking group in com- 
munication with the principal is that in which the teachers' opinions are spread 
about how the decisions were made: they simply did not have any agreement. 

Several differences are noted in the ratings of sense of togetherness in these 
categories of schools, As one might expect, the group in which principals and 
teachers made decisions jointly rates highest in its sense of togetherness. This 
seems directly relevant: the staff which is working together feels together. 
Conversely, the staff which is clearly divided, as in Group "D," is not united. 
There is a significant difference between this condition and circumstances in which 
principals and teachers share a feeling of togetherness. Other conditions range 
between these two extremes. However, the set up in which the principal makes the 
decision does not of itself rule out for his faculty a sense of togetherness. 

The data for Hay show what effects the way decisions were made had on the 
teachers' reactions four months later. One of the most striking findings suggested 
by the pattern of these figures is the decrease on several of these ratings of the 
"PT" group in which the principals and teachers together made the decision. For 
example, in February this group tended to rank high in the teachers! reactions to 
the organizational structure, whereas in May it is lowest. Although its February 
position was not particularly high on the general rating of the curriculum study, 
here it has increased least of any of the groups and now ranks lowest of these six 
groups in this area, It has also dropped on three of the four morale items; it is 
now lower in sense of direction, in sense of progress, and in sense of togetherness 
than it was in February. Its feeling of sense of contribution has remained 
essentially unchanged. 

In contrast to this pattern is the category of schools in which the principal 
made the decisions. These schools increased their satisfaction with the organiza- 
tion and made a sizable increase in their general rating of the curriculum study 
as a whole, They also showed some increase in each of the four morale items. 
Schools in this group now ranked highest of the six categories of schools in their 
sense of togetherness, and second highest in their sense of contribution. They 
were highest on this last item in February. While not conclusive, these findings 
bring into question the thesis that to function satisfactorily, teachers must be 
involved in the making of decisions. В 

b. Organizational arrangements: Three kinds of organizational arrangements 
were analyzed from the data. The first of these was the size of group and the 
structure of organization used in the curriculum activity, the second was the use 
of grade groups or interest groups, and the third was the kind of participation 
the principal exhibited in the curriculum activities (see description, pp. 25-26). 

(1) Size of groups: Inasmuch as the curriculum activities were set up on 
a building-unit basis and tasks were selected, most of the schools used small- 
group work in one way or another, These schools differed in the kind of organiza- 
tional arrangement they had established around small group activity. Sone had 2 
co-ordinating committee or steering committees working with small groups, but they 
also worked in certain ways as a total staff. Table XIII, p. 137, shows the 441 
categories of organizational structure which were used (small groups ae 
groups and total staff group or a coordinating committee, small groupe а bar: 
Ordinating committee and total staff group, and total staff group only), the us 
of schools in each category, and how the teachers in these schools reacted to four 
d the questions in February. It seemed to make little differenc 

ganization was used. 

A similar lack of differences relating to the structure of Фустан a 
found again in May. The teachers in the various organizational patterns di e A 
differ in degree of satisfaction with the orgenization, nor did they differ 1 
cantly in the general rating they made of the curriculum study activities in р 
Perception of the kinds of administrative behaviors carried out in their schools. 


i that related to structure of 
The only difference which was found in morale i Da teichere 15 


organization was the sense of contribution as it was repor 

February, The teachers in the schools which were organized solely in small 255515 
(S) had significantly less sense of contribution at that point than did the g 001 
in which teachers were working in a more integrated organization (STC) and de ose in. 
Which the entire staff was working together. However, the differences m. 
appeared in February had disappeared by the time the May measurement was taken. 


indi i e he ticular organizational 
Some of these findings seem to indicate that the par en 


Structure which is used in carrying out staff activities does 

E arrying out $ Я 
the teachers! morale or their enin reactions to the operation CM 8 
must renenber, however, that under each of these conditions the be a E Wu 
differed considerably. This suggests that other factors besides struc 


important, md 
(2) Grade groups and interest groups: The schools using small groups 
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part of their curriculum work formed these groups either according to the grades 
the teachers taught or according to tho teachers! interest in a particular prob- 
lem. There is a variety of opinion about the relative usefulness and effective- 
ness of these common organizational patterns. In order to explore which organ- 
isational pattern was related to favorable teacher reaction, schools which used 
both of these methods in their small groups were compared with each other and 
with the group of schools which worked as a total staff (see Table XIV, p. 138). 

Throughout all of the data, there were no differences approaching signif- 
icance among these three groupings of schools on any of the variables measured in 
February and in May. It seems clear from these data that it makes no difference 
in the teachers“ reactions whether their school is organized in small interest 
groups, in small groups according to grade levels, or as a total working staff. 
The organizational pattern, therefore, was not related to the reactions of the 
teachers--whatever differences occurred in teacher reaction among the various 
schools must have been due to other variables. 

(3) Principal participation in curriculum activities: A third area 
examined in organizational arrangements was the participation of the principal 
in the curriculum activities, Table XV, p. 139, indicates that there was an 
increasing satisfaction among the teachers with the organizational pattern of 
their activities as the principal's participation with the teachers in those 
activities increased. The difference between schools in which the principal 
participated in the total staff and subgroup activity and those in which he failed 
to participate is a significant one. 

The pattern of figures suggests a greater amount and breadth of teacher- 


The same pattorn of teachers' reaction to the organization was found in 
as found in February, although it is somewhat less significant. Greater 
satisfaction with the curriculum study is also related to increased participation 
the principal, although, again, these differences are not significant, 


0 
taff?" Another possible interpretation of these data is that those principals 
who become totally involved find themselves in a relationship with teachers which 
hampers them in performing their other administrative tasks adequately. They may 
not have defined their role in their relations with the teachers as clearly as 
have the principals under the other sets of circumstances, In effect, this may 
^ the question, "Is close participation with the teachers the most effective way 
ree the TI can be of help to them?" “ire there certain responsibilities or 
vergenc: of role which must be clarified and maintained so that the teachers 
do secure the best help from the principal?" 
ө: In the reactions of teachers to the morale items, we find for most items 
hdi quitan hee мораа out having the lowest morale and the principal in 
or ont T vm the highest morale. None of these differences is 
8 2а pattern maintains itself with some consistency. However, at 
MN e the principal in total condition continues to be 
"n Н: e x ers! sense of con on and their sense of togetherness. 
Urso cer surprising, particularly in the area of togetherness, as one 
= err t the principal's close participation with his faculty would lead 
greater feelings of togetherness, This does not seem to be true. Again, the 
question of appropriateness of role Seems to be indicated. : 
Мут е Bene 9f principals: On thé basis of ratings which 
ә vi rel on the five scales of administrative practices, it was possible 
all schools on ait P e these кыы d r$ er coe Pone cod 
ose ch ranked among the lower 
beer The differences between these two groups on selected items E sete 
The consistent pattern is that schools Which were rated high on the administrative 
кын e also schools in which teachers had higher Ме АА greater satisfac- 
Tanah tae 2 curriculum study activities. These differences are significant in 
ive cases. The data upon which these groupings were based were the 


istrative practices of the principal. The morale of the teachers, therefore, as 
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Administrative Practices of Principals 
and Teacher Reactions 


(May) 
m 
vo 2 Sve aes 
2 8 oo 9 5 of 
d an 2 8 2 1 
Ww + 8 8 E 
tg Фо DE 3 
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88 ка c£ ES на 
6 3 4 T 8 
A. High on all five M 4,57 6,23 5.10 4.78 6.66 
administrative 
practices (N = 7) SD .50 .57 .64 .98 
B. Low on all five M 3.50 4.92 3.96 4.08 5.25 
administrative 
practices (N = 6) SD +85 .33 .62 .28 .86 
Differences t 2.58%" 4.52% 2.08% 1.56 3.79% 


(one tailed "t")l 
Hip = C01 


d. Teachers! concern with staff relationships: One of the possible responses 
to a question asked the teachers about worth-while goals of curriculum study (see 
Schedule IV, C, p. 153, and description, p. 129) was "more satisfactory working 
relationships among the entire staff." In nine schools, forty per cent or more of 
the teachers responded that "improved working relationships" would be one of their 
two top goals in curriculum study activities. In another group of eight 8010018, 
Seventeen per cent or less of the teachers gave this item top ranking. Inspection 
of the data raised the question whether the ranking of this item could be related 
to the conditions which obtained in the school. In other words, does 755 ae 
for more satisfactory working relationships arise from 4 epataipasness of vU 
factory conditions? oval 

Using the two groups described, the teachers! reports of ta камор wis 
they thought they received from the principal were compared. The ent 
significant. The schools which had indicated greater concern about UL ч 
working relationships also indicated that significantly less approval x viin working 
them by the principal than did the schools which indicated less concern E 
relationships, 7 

Teachers' Concern With Staff Relationships 
and Teachers! Perception of Approval By the Principal 
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See description, Appendix A, р. 
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Intra-School Communication 
Changes in Teachers' Reactions, February to May 
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„ = .01).2 In the two patterns in which communication with the principal was low, 
significant improvements were made by the low Communication schools (LLL) , whereas 
the HHL schools, in which many of the items were initially almost equally low, made 
no significant changes, 

It seems possible to conclude from an analysis of this material that the 
situation where the communication is open among the teachers but closed to the prin- 
cipal may represent a dynamically frozen situation in which change may not be easy 
or even possible. Where communication is low among all components of the school, 
the establishment of communication opportunities such as were available through the 
curriculum work led to increased communication and a consequent improvement in the 
teachers’ reactions and morale. The LLL condition even increased significantly in 
its communication with the principal. This was not true of the HHL condition. 

Let us examine the data related to the communication categories and the 
teachers reactions to the administrative practices. The two conditions in which 
communication to the principal is high, HHH and LLH, tend to be highest on all of 
the items related to administrative behavior. When there is open communication 
with the principal, he is seen as more adequately carrying out administrative 
responsibilities. These two groups do not differ significantly on any of these 
items; they are both approximately equally high. At the bottom we find the HHL 
condition. This seems to furnish further evidence of the cohesion of the teachers 
in rejecting the administrative behavior. Although the LLL condition tends also to 
be somewhat low on these items, it is significantly higher than the HHL condition 
in the defining of responsibilities and the giving of approval on the part of the 
administrator, and it tends to approach significance in the area of getting supplies. 
As was noted previously, the LLL condition in May now has significantly more open 
communication with the principal than does the HHL condition. 

These materials point up the importance of the communication patterns within 
the school as they affect the morale and reactions of teachers. They also raise 


(2) School size and communication: In interpreting data about communication 
in social units like school buildings there seems to be a danger that differences 
Which appear in the data related to personal or psychological variables may, in fact, 
be due to environmental or physical factors, In this case the question was raised 
Whether the differences which were found related to communication patterns were 
actually due, at least in part, to the size of the school unit itself. With the 
Schools divided into five categories according to size of faculties, comparisons 
Were made on the three communication questions in February and the principal com- 
munication question in May. In all of the comparisons only one significant eg 
was found (p = .05), and this was between two non-adjacent categories in the May riage 
The data do not support a conclusion that the communication patterns, as measured 
this ste; are related to the size of the € = 5 unit. 
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(3) The principal's working relations with the staff and communication: We 
have described earlier the relationships between communication patterns in the 
Schools and the teachers“ reactions. As defined, of course, the communication pat- 
terns were derived from teachers“ ratings. In a study of this sort, it is difficult 
to go beyond the first level of comparison. Yet it is of much greater value, if the 
important processes of school administration are to be understood, to work through 
the data to findings which more clearly permit the development of theory which gives 
some fundamental understandings. 

One such attempt is reported in Table XVII, pp. 142-43, where a second- 
level comparison was made, Inspection indicated that the communication categories 
were not identical with the categories of participation of the principal in the 
curriculum activities; that is, in certain of the high communication schools the 
principal was not an active participant in the curriculum activities, while in 
Certain of the low communication schools he was. We ordinarily assume a very close 
relationship between communication and participation. What are the processes which 
come to light when we examine the exceptional cases? 

We have taken only the high communication (HHH) and the low communication 
(LLL) schools reported previously, and have separated each of these categories 
according to the participation of the principal, whether he was "In" or "Out" (see 
description, p. 26), 

Following our assumption that high participation and high communication 
appear together, and that variables related to them fall in the same relationship 
(with commun ai pation being the more important variable as found in the previously 
reported data), we posited that the cate ories wi i i ler: 

High Communication, Principal In е — 
High Communication, Principal Out 
Low Communication, Principal In 

Low Communication, Principal Out 


Inspection of the data supports this hierarchy of relationship in the over- 
all pattern, particularly on certain variables such as the sense of togetherness, 
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for February. However, several specific exceptions to this pattern require further 
searching for the dynamics involved. The object of this search is not to under- 
stand specific differences but, instead, to discover a rationale which makes the 
most sense of all these data. 

Let us examine first the pattern of communication which we find going along 


with the principals' participation. Category (B) high communication псі) out, 
is higher on the communication with principal (varia an е high com- 
munication, principal in, category (A). Yet we find the opposite in the teacher- 


eacher communication items (10a and 10b). The pattern of differences shows the 
Category (B) group to be somewhat more principal-centered, because of the lesser 
extent of communication between teachers while Category (A) is more group-centered. 

A similar pattern is found between Categories (C) and (D): the low com- 
munication, principal in category has a pattern indicating more group-centeredness, 
while the low MAU incipal out, category suggests more principal- 
centeredness. 

It is interesting to note that the two categories representing the partic- 
ipation of the principal with the activities of his staff are designated as the 
group-centered categories. Does his absence from the group tend to force the 
teacher into a divided-loyalty situation--she is not sure whether to go along with 
the group or whether to attempt to discover what the principal wants regardless of 
what the groups says? In this condition the principal may, in fact, put himself in 
a position of having more effect on what actually deve: in the faculty (or fails 
to develop because his lack of participation blocks them) than if he were a partic- 
ipant. 

When we examine the results, this analysis may suggest which of the vari- 
ables are more likely to be related to the group feeling of the faculty, and which 
may be more related to the principal-centeredness or the individual reaction of the 
teacher. For instance, the group-centered categories are higher on problem selec- 
tion and general rating in February. They are each higher than their respective 
principal-centered categories (A greater than B, and C greater than D), on teachers' 
reaction to organization and sense of togetherness in February. This does not hold 
in May, however, 

The more consistent pattern for Category (D) seems to be to hold the lowest 
position, particularly in the morale items of direction and progress. A faculty 
which has difficulty with inter-commmication and which lacks the presence of the 
official leader would not seem to be in a very good position to determine its 
direction or measure its progress. Staff members apparently had some confidence in 
themselves, however, as this category is not found at the bottom on sense of con- 
tribution at any time. Did they believe that they were more capable, individually 
at least, than they were able to demonstrate or being given recognition for? 

The other three categories fall close together on direction and progress in 
February. For these items of morale, either good communication within the group or 
fhe presence of an official leader to serve as the symbol in the initial stages of 
the activity seems to be essential, Note that in May, Category (C) ends up with 
the highest absolute value on direction! К 

Our values tend to make us believe that Category (А) is the most desirable 
under all conditions of wark. Yet we find that in the data for May it does not 
maintain a leading position. Is the reason for this that other categories have more 
Potential for improvement, because of somewhat lower initial scores and, in the time 
given, achieved the realistic maximum? It hardly seems likely that this was the 
case, 


A more tenable hypothesis may relate to the previous level of experience of 
the faculty and the amount of change or improvement which they have noted. It may 
be that a school staff which is "normally" working at a high level of communication 
and with principal participation faces working problems at a more difficult or 
advanced level and consequently feels relatively little direction and progress as 
Compared with its usual expectations and experience. The scores would not increase 
under this condition. A school, however, which moved from a condition of apathy, 
low communication, and unsatisfactory relations with the principal to a condition 5 
mich the faculty found it was able to make useful decisions for itself might feel 
marked satisfaction and increased morale. Yet, its true working level would К 
be considerably lower than that of the school mentioned above. It is one of the 
inadequacies of the type of measurement used in this study that it was not possible 
to determine any absolute zero point for the measuring instruments, This is peur 
Possible when the quality of feelings is being measured since feelings arise from 
the comparative experiences of the individual. 


Summary 


Certain elements of atmosphere which are inferred from the principal's behavior have 


Some effect on the reactions of the teachers. This chapter also presented findings re- 


Sarding relationships between the communication patterns in the school and the orga eo 


Hol Procedures in the school to the teachers! measures of satisfaction, Summary 
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statements of the major findings are presented in Chapter VIT. 

The following chapter takes us into four different school situations to examine in 
greater detail how the elements which have been reported in this study appear in selected 
a... 


In the previous chapters, findings came from the data gathered from all of the 
T in this study. In order to give a clearer picture of some of the relationships 

б implications of this material, four school situations have been selected for detailed 
Hon, Each of these presents a distinct combination of circumstances, with differ- 


results appearing in the data, 
Tt must be remembered that, in each case, material is derived from а single te- 


These cases illustrate how many elements fit together, but no one case provides aa 
ite basis for generalization, 


Principal А 
This person has been principal of School A for а limited number of years, It in а 
ized school. The average teacher on the faculty has thirteen years! teaching ex- 
and has taught in the same building for seven years, A few teachers, however, 
€ quite new to teaching and to this building, while others have been there for may 


Information about the nature of Principal A is drawn from the interpretation of the 


ity test: 1 


She is a calm, unharried person who sincerely dedicates herself te the 
welfare and happiness of other people. She accepts people as they are, 
Although she values convention and precedent as guides to effective behavior, 
she does not judge herself or others in terms of any rigid set of standards, 
She is not afraid of criticism, and she is slow to orii 


low 
Her guidi inciple seems to be that positive effort is the patet of 
human Am — is on pro 17 a better situation Xd 
* 


than on whether th ent situation is good 
although she je circumstances carefully and in detail, the zen of 
the analysis is to provide a basis on vhi decide what improvements oan 


made Chiu difficult cirewastances became 
le This vould permit her to be happy wales DONE dr 3 not be 


her attention i» focused on improvement. 
content under seemingly ideal circumstances because here har opportunity fer 
progress would be more restricted. 
ion of responsibility er 


She is self-possessed and objective in a posit 

Authority, She finds it easy to make such ie; an are necessary, but me 
E" the opinions of others when she can. €— ree pr Гари 

" greatest fault in this connection is tha gt oer d m 


May cause others to de a little too heavily upon 
р to avoid such — до Vut, in somo casos, it probably is mavoldabla. 


A study of her responses on the Case Analysis Test (see description, p. 38.) gives e 
Marginal notes have been added to e 


Were is the detailed report: 


help in understanding Principal A. 
M emphasis implied by the various responses. 


annie interpretation and succeeding ones In SU E, a er er 
Mets Test were made by th ‘Runner Personne: 
- Runner, sad tre, Belen Rammer. The test profiles of each individual vere ex 
Critically, vith no other knowledge of the case available, 
s 
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This person was scored "A" on each of the four cases presented. She was 
one of two'people in the entire group of principals who was so evaluated. Her 
primary attention was indicated as being on the building of relations between 
people rather than on administrative detail. 


In order to get the flavor of her responses to the first case, 2 they are 


quoted in their entirety: 
A. Specifically, what would you be likely to 
say to s Newton? 


(expresses pleasure, "I am very glad you came in to talk with 

acceptance, reward) me this morning, Miss Newton. I know that 
you are eager always to get the best results 
in your classes and are earnest to do a good 


(shows identification job. From my own teaching, I realize, too, 
with problem) that it is helpful to work in a class with 
leaders in the group. It is also difficult 
(shows awareness of to schedule, to get in a11 the classes for | 
entire field) all the children, so we can appreciate Miss | 


Jones's job also. Let's plan to meet with 
Miss Jones so that we can plan together. I 


D 
(shares decision about believe you both have free periods on Friday | 
meeting time) morning. Would that be a convenient time for | 
(reinforces together- you? Let's bring all of our data and work | 
ness) together on this." 
[| 
| 
B. Wat are some of the reasons why Miss 
Newton might raise this problem? | 
(accepts possible "1. This situation may very well warrant 
need for change) change. There is a need to have leaders 
grouped in with other children, 
(sees interpersonal. 2. She may have resentful personal feelings 
feelings) toward Miss Jones. 
(sees skill problem) з. 


She may have an inability to adapt sub- ' 
ject matter to meet individual differ- 
ences, 


(sees professional P 


Shi iffi i 
security problem) е may feel difficulty and hesitancy 


in using varied materials, techniques, 
and approaches." 


C. What action, if any, would you take? 


(would study together) "l. Would meet with both teachers to study 
records--may change some children if 
we can reschedule them. | 
Mec 2 Euh E 2. Would visit her classroom--may be able 
TE to interest her in varying techniques 
rested in help) and materials--many texts--to meet the 
spread of ability. 


pod oe experience 3. Later, would plan for her to visit in 
another school situation where the teacher 
joyfully works with slower children. 
(neets security and 4. 


approval needs) Would praise her for what she does well." 


2case 1 - Miss Jones 
"i ; 2 Seventh grade teacher, has been gi: ility of 
2 boys and girls to various class sections, Miss зь Вени geo cle 
0 9211 un с» to уза SEE and says, "My history class the third period has too 
ents. еге shouldn't be that many i 8 
with so many of thi in my class, I just can't make progres 
tion," of them to handle. Some of them should be assigned to another class sec- 
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D. What do you think is a fundamental problem 
in this uation 


"1. Mediation between two teachers. 


2. Helping one (Miss Newton) especially to . 
grow, and to receive recognition, the same 
as Miss Jones." 


In her response to the questions about Case 2,3 Principal A attempts to help 
the teacher see a relationship between her subject and other learnings which might 
be important to the children. She also attempts to let the teacher see that this 
particular activity is city-wide, and that it would be unfair to the children in 
a particular school to put pressures on them which were not used in other schools. 


Interest and concern with the mental hygiene of the teacher is suggested by 
her comments about the important issues which underlie the situation: 


"This major emphasis upon her (Miss Arnold's) work shows both 
emotional immaturity and tension. She needs hobbies and outside 
interests. She needs to learn to be satisfied with her own day's 
work and not continually to compare herself with others. She is 
using forced classwork as her means of status. Praise, kindness, 
understanding, and giving recognized responsibility will help." 


That Principal A feels concerned with this kind of problem and does not see 
herself as dealing casually with it is suggested by the rating that she would tend 
to feel a rather large amount of difficulty in dealing with a similar situation. 
She would likely give consideration to the problem and not respond to it with an 
offhand answer. 


Her sympathetic understanding of the teachers with whom she works as being 
adult and her willingness to deal with the уко аз which are presented are both 
implied by her responses to the third case. Here is how she responded: 


A. What are the implications of this difference 

of opinion among your faculty about Mr. Yost? 
(recognizes and "There are individual differences in adults. 
accepts individual Some do feel more secure in being given a pattern 
differences) to follow. The others were ready to work dem- 


ocratically, but evidences show (they) did not 
get the opportunity. Mr. Yost was authoritative." 


\/ B. What things might have to happen in this situa- 
tion before there would be staff ticipation in 
olicy-i ? 


(sees developmental "1. Working in small groups first. 
Steps; plans for А 
growth) 2. Starting 'where they are'--maybe first by 


planning a party or PTA open house, or 
(discussion) how to spend tax (stamp) money. 


— 


3case 2 - At a faculty meeting, eight teachers of your staff of forty say that they 
object to releasing stones from E ты so that the students might have religious 
instruction outside the school. Miss Arnold says, "If any student of mine misses class, 
he'll just have to make up the work. It doesn't matter whether it's religious instruction 
Or football practice. Anyone who misses class will just have to catch up." The decision 
releasing time for religious instruction was made by the school board. 


a school in which faculty meetings have 
You would like to have the teachers begin 
Some teachers have said to 


i Case 3 - You have just become principal of 
еса en teachers about acer poli > arte 
e in ing some e decisions about scho ; 
You, "One thing ve Steed about ne Lest (the former principal) was the vay he made der 
Sions. It saved a lot of time and prevented hard feelings among the faculty members e i 
have him tell us what the school policies were." Other teachers have told you, "Mr. 125 
didn't seem to trust us to make decisions. He always told us what should or should no 


done. He didn't seem to realize that we are professional people." 
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3, Change into informal type mooting--si tting 
in a circle, eto. 

(verte gredenlly 4, Decide what committees ме need--indicate 
st first) en cards which they (Ihe staff) would like 
te work 0а." 

с, would fake in a long-run 
um» . Get to know each teacher well. 
"Tr T 
е. пм) 1. Try to arrange for а teachers! meeting 

rom where they can rest and relax, 

3, Make lots of professional book» and 
magntines available, 

4, Make а survey of problems and interests as 
indicated in writing or conversation--thia 
would be a basis for group study, 

5, Start with matters of immediate concern-- 
luncheon, playground, etc." 

b, San in zu: 24 feel the 
(10 aim abest "Only those that have to do with city-wide 
— of froston practicos and are decided by the board Matters 
in perteiniag to the individual school are for the 

MAT and principal to plan together 

Nhe Ле pete hos clearly Principal A can state her ideas, and how 
edi of artisa the can suggest, A answer does not junte € 
аери 

LLLA 


the seme qualities seen to appear again. She 
Abest effectiveness with his class so 
pro, 


Hi 
Н 
Е 
1 


| 
i 
H 
і 
i 
i 
1 


ome + weil se methode of protecting the istividus} € — e ү” 
Бла Ше vould also see this as an opportunity 
pt — raw ether ways im which the school can serve the com- 

d wer UNI sees the bresder implications and opportunities of such 


e meet. Pe U passes the opportunity hare fe engage the students! interest 


—— gure Principal à the feiteving ratings as his "ТТТ 
“е те IL har teachers, OF We eight principals interviewed ty hin, this 
prinsipal vo polod as the met Crieetiy and vara, Ea was seen an being somewhat nore 
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y "Not gushy-friendliness, but sincere interest la cuntrituting effectively te 


Д 
by the interview data, the school activities were set ap through the partio» 
ties of the teachers in discussion of the kinds of interests which they would Libe te 
These talks were held at a meeting where teachers worked la small prospe for e 

, a decision together about the subjects upon which they would focus, The 
pindipad indicated that the decisions were made by the "principal and teachers together, 
wily teachers.” alf of the teachers indicated that the decision was mede by the prin» 

| asû a select group of teachers, while about forty per cent believed that the teni» 

| thenselves made the decision. Only nine per cent, or two or three ef the teachers, 
‘the opinion that the decision was made by the principal, 

what she was going to accomplish this year in the curriculum work, Priacipal А 
that "most of all, more and more, we can work together in groups, sed get a 

ling of pooling information and skills." She was secondarily interested in seveleping 

4 educational product, assuming that this would happen as professional people worked. 
. The interviewer had the impression that she was very clear in her Hate» 
her goals and purposes. 

was interested in this study because she thought that it would provide lafen | 
What she could do to be a better principal. She hoped that the findings would 

] areas in which she needed to grow. 

la February, the teachers seemed to be well satisfied with the problem areas sich 
for study. Morale was good, and School А was ranked high on ali three e 
itens, indicating active communication among the teachers, ва well na frontis 
ШИ the principal, about school problem. 

Hag up the curriculum work, Principal A believed that the purpose of the shoty 
primarily the promotion of teacher grovih. She persealiy partisipated set only 
staff groups but also in the small groups which vere working Im her tibus. 

y the used outside resources, She made It clear, however, that the decision 

a about changes in the ourriouius vere to bo mds la the regular staff eating? 
Settings she vas iting to take a pare active role thn she «жешин wert 
M гт сша groups themselves. Apparentiy she had clarified for herself the 

hes for decision-making and the proper place fer the learning setivitios of dar 
b. т» curriculun vork was directed by a co-ordinating or plaaning eum tton, 
Bho was а member. 

d at the ond of the year what she thought had been eee, 
great improvement in the “growpmesa® of her staff. Contain бене ti 
taney about participating, but there had been a great leeres la ering. 
increasingly enjoyed each other. She was very clear in reporting hut et 


she wale tet 
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been accomplished in this regard. In speaking of the gains which her teachers as individ. 
uals made through their participation in the curriculum activities, she pointed out sey. 
eral changes: an increase in ideas, in the scope of professional understandings, in 
understanding of the children's work, and in willingness to take greater initiative in 
talking with parents. Principal A reported that the oldest teacher on the staff had be- 
come interested in improving her teaching techniques. 

The two items checked as the most worthwhile results of curriculum study activities 
were: "more satisfactory working relationships among the entire staff" and "greater will- 
ingness to really try out ideas in the classroom," The items checked as the least worth- 
while goals weret "better selection of textbooks and teaching materials" and "greater 
community participation in curriculum planning." 

In May, the morale of the teachers and their estimate of the value of the curric- 
ulum study placed School A in the top group of schools. These teachers also ranked their 
principal high on a11 five administrative practices, 

When asked how the principal could be of more help to them, some teachers said, "I 
think our principal does everything possible to help." "T could not suggest any other 
(thing) » as I feel our principal is very superior in this field." "She is excellent. 
Best we have had for several years." "T don't know how our principal can be of any more 
help in furthering the curriculum job." 

Some teachers emphasized these statements by pointing out that the central office 
staff could be of help by not taking Principal A away from them. 

Even though the general feelings of the teachers toward this principal were very 
favorable, these comments were made by two or three teachers: "Tt seems like (she) tried 
to be so tactful by giving favorable comment with criticism; why not just say what's 
wrong?" "Taking more time to discuss problems." "Asking from time to time how things are 
going." This last person also indicated that she felt it was hard to find an opportunity 
to talk with her principal. This response is quite contrary to those of the other teach- 
ers. She said, "Our principal is generally busy; I feel I am imposing if I want to talk 
something over--I also like to discuss things leisurely and not sit on the edge of the 


seat." 


In the responses to the various questions presented, School A ranked consistently 


high. It was in the upper third of a11 the Schools on all the items measured in both 


February and May. It was the only school in the entire Study to make this record. 


Principal A seems to represent a calm, mature, job-oriented but sensitive adminis- 


She has keen insight into the problens related to her job and considers both the 
tasks which are required and the People she must work with, 


trator, 


Her sense of purpose and 
awareness of relationships Permit her to work on problems with maximum effectiveness. 


From all the evidence, this Principal represents, Perhaps as nearly as can be found; 
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the ideal principal. Her personal qualities, insight, relations with teachers, and gen- 
eral effectiveness appear to be of the highest. This kind of person comes to the job as 
the result of careful selection--she could not become the effective person she is simply 


through professional training programs. 


Principal B 
School B is also one in which the general reactions of the teachers compared very 
favorably with those found in other schools. It is a somewhat smaller school and its 
faculty, older on the average, has been teaching in this building for some years. 
Principal B is described as follows from the analysis of the personality data: 


She feels an obligation to do her best at all times and is constantly 
aware of the danger--and the possibility--of doing something unwise. Although 
much of her motivation springs from fear of making mistakes, she is well enough 
acquainted with her responsibilities to make adequate plans. 


Her interests are highly social, and her feeling toward others is warm, 
sympathetic, and outgoing. She is well aware of her own faults and weaknesses, 
which undoubtedly helps to win the support and assistance of her associates. 
She tends to rely upon the judgment of others and probably looks to them for 
good ideas and encourages them to make their own decisions. She does not feel 
safe when she must make a decision alone, She keeps the policies of her 
superiors in mind, while keeping her finger on the pulse of the group with which 
she works. She needs to feel that she is an integral part of her group, and 
although she depends upon the group, she is equally gratified to know that 
others depend upon her. She is conscientious about serving them, about passing 
on information they should have, and about helping with their problems, In 
order to feel worthwhile, she must feel useful to her group. She is always 
avare of her inadequacies and constantly tries to be more useful and helpful. 


Although she is not imaginative, courageous, ог confident of her abilities, 
her conscientious effort to keep things running smoothly and her excellent 
rapport with her associates would seem to create a good work atmosphere in her 
School, 


Her strength lies in her humility and in her readiness to accept the 
thinking of other people. Actually, she goes 2 bit too far at this point. She 
has too little faith in herself, and too naive a faith in others. She may be 
incapable of personally mediating a disagreement between subordinates when more 
discussion of the problem does not provide the answer. She avoids making 


decisions. 


It would appear from this analysis that, in comparison with Principal A, here is à 


Person who is somewhat inadequate in her own feelings a5 she works on the job, but who has 


been able, through appropriate use of her sbilities and needs, to work quite satisfac- 


torily in her job situation. 
The report of her responses to the Case Analysis Test aids in understanding this 


principal: ` 


5 “co ee of the cases and "B" on the fourth case 
Pese to thie T ee the cases were rated as being primarily 
d as relations-building, and 
to the first case, She indicates 
too much from her students but to 
ing as some of the reasons Miss 


i i f 
individual differences, and fear о: 
icism from other teachers" was her only 


с r 


das interpreted by D. H. Jenkins, in the capacity of research associate. 
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response under the question asking for the fundamental problem in this situation, 
Her attention to the fear problem here is different from the responses given by 
most principals. 


Her hesitancy to make decisions is suggested by the fact that she would 
take action by getting all of the teachers together to work out this problem, 
This is in contrast with the more frequent response of simply getting Miss 
Jones and Miss Newton together. It may be that she so lacks direction for her- 
self that she would feel unable to deal with one or two teachers alone but 
would tend to ask for the total group to cope with the problem. 


In her response to the second case she indicates she would tell the teachers 
that they must abide by the ruling of the school board but that they could 
"present objections to the board members for their consideration." She would 
take no other action but would "encourage them to discuss their objections with 
board members." She seems to avoid accepting her position as an administrator 
who has certain interpretive functions between the School board and her teachers, 
This is somewhat odd in view of her statement that the important issues under- 
lying the situation would be "subject-minded" teachers and religious intolerance, 
She implies that she sees the problem as being, at least in part, the attitude of 
бре padan. She seems unwilling to take any action herself to deal with this 
a e. 


In Case 3 she handles the implications question briefly with the statement: 
"personality conflicts." She suggests that the thing that might have to happen 
would be a study in "group dynamics." These seem to be very meager responses to 
the complications which are presented by this case. The only policies she feels 
teachers should not participate in deciding are "the office activities." She 
Apparently overlooks the larger field in which the school exists, particularly 
that area related to over-all administrative policy. 


For Case 4, she would take only one step as a result of the information 
received: "I believe I would discuss the findings with the superintendent." One 
wonders what the nature of this discussion would be and whether it would really 
be à search for assurance that the project was permissible. She would anticipate 

а great deal of controversy" from the community. This may be because she thinks 
the students would "probably feel very important" in relation to their findings. 


In general, these responses are quite inadequate for dealing with the prob- 
lems presented. One does not get a sense, however, of Strong blocks being placed 


around factors in the problem. Instead, indecision and vague feelings of fear of 
certain consequences seem present. 


In both of these reports we find a repeated theme that one of the main driving forces 
of Principal B is her fear of criticism, The fear is so strong that she even projects it 
to the teachers and assumes that they, too, are fearful of being criticized. In some 
Cases, of course, this is probably true. 

The interviewer rated her high on the traits associated with philosophic-mindedness 
which were described earlier, implying that she takes an adequate approach in analyzing 
problems, On the items regarding her relations with her teachers, alis was rated by the 


Interviewer as being varm and friendly, primarily interested in teacher growth instead of 


concerned with the task at hand, non Self-centered, and using her power to release the 
working situation, The interviewer made this 


controls at any time she feels it necessary, 
informal and permissive Atmosphere," 
friendly, with the following comment, 


Comment: "She seems to be äble to pick up 
but evidently feels quite secure in a very 
The interview situation itself was rated as beinf 


"Just right--seemed to be sincerely friendly with 
just enough reserve to indicate a respect for the research study." 


Tn the interview, the principal indicated that the decision about curriculum problem 


was made by the principal and teachers together. A group of the teachers also reported 


that this was the way the decision was made. A larger group of teachers, however, were b 
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the opinion that the decision was made by the teachers themselves. 


trying new ideas." She wants them to develop greater security in experimentation, a 


happier relationship with children, and a feeling.of union with the community. She added 
- mis statement: "They should feel secure in knowing that the fundamentals are being 
taught," In conjunction with the desire she expressed for experimentation, this is a 


suggestive comment. It may well be that some of the teachers were afraid that the "new 


ideas" had interfered with basic learnings in the school. Her reassurance may allay their 


] 
| 
Her hope for the curriculum work during the year was that the teachers "will keep on 
doubts about this matter. She reinforces this idea by saying that she believes the teach- 


ers hope to get "a feeling that they are able to do a good job." The responsesto these 


questions about goals were clear and direct. 
In getting the curriculum study under way, She saw the following problems: 


"Getting it set up so the teachers do not feel that it is just some- 
thing imposed from above. 


How can I stay out of the mechanics of the thing--so I can be just one 
of the group? 
How to get my own informal way of doing things into a formal statement 
Which was required." 
The last statement may reflect the request of the central office for a brief report 


of plans for curriculum activities during the year. In the first two comments she ex- 


Presses concern again for developing a satisfactory relationship with teachers so that 


they can work together most effectively. 


In February, the teachers in School B ranked first among all the schools in approving 


the problems which had been selected for curriculum work as well thought out and well 


selected. The teachers were not very clear about the goals, nor had they yet developed 


‘trong feelings of progress, but they were definitely of the opinion that they were 
"Pilling fogether"-on these activities. Communication among the teachers was adequate; in 


| ШШ] this school ranked first in the freedom the teachers felt to talk to their prin- 


cipal, 


In Kay, the teachers reacted in a similar fashion; morale remained high, and they ex- 
lings of open communication with the 
category. This prin- 


Pressed satisfaction with the curriculum work. Fee 
Mincipal dropped Slightly, but the school still ranked in the high 
cipal vas also given a high rating by her teachers on all of the administrative practices 
‘sed in this study. 


[E responding to the question which asked how the principal could 
"Our principal is always ready 


be of more help to 


then 
y the teachers commented most frequently in this vein: 
ion that they might have 


b 
help in Any way whenever you ask her." A few made the suggest: 
and this in itself 


Maller 
ETOUDS in their curriculum work, but these were in the minority, 


dia : 
P Seem to be a criticism of the principal. No other comments listed could be con 


‘dered eritieal. 


school situation, so far as teachers and staff are concerned. While she does not 
Adequate or as secure as Principal A, she is willing to givo much energy and thought 
doing a satisfactory job in the role of principal, She is representative, in this 


of most Administrators; each must face his own particular inadequacies and attempt to 
Come them in order to do а good job. 


is as important to know why difficult situations develop as it is to grasp the reasons 
Successful situations occur. Such appreciation is conducive of clear thinking about 
kinds of actions necessary to effect the most productive and most useful school sí 
For this reason, the Following two cases are presented. 


have taught in the school on an average of almost twelve years, 


LI 


In general, Principal B seems to be working in a most satisfactory manner in her 


TÊ derstanding of the real dynamics of school administration is to be improve, 


Harl C ds about the sane sise as School D, vith a faculty of older teachers 


Here is the description of Principal C drawn from the personality test: 


She is watchful, critical, and resistant to change, She relies upon pre- 
cedent as a guide for Activities, She judges ideas by whether they have been 
tried before and proved practical. She is firm in her beliefs, distrusts peoples 
who show signs of having different convictions, and is not open to suggestion. 
‚үзүрү is a right way to do everything. Systematic method is for her 


She bas little feeling of friendship for most people. She judges people in 
teres of her own standards of virtue, which are both rigid and unimaginative. She 
maintains control over her associates by rejection and criticism if they do not 
“toe the Line, She has little varath or sympathy except for those who are very 
sen rte to das Ка carta а 
мп 38 har н. s — or stimulating others. She does not rela 


she 
it, is to mintain the states = occupies an office. Her function, as 


Although she is Conscientious in her desire to do 


what is expected by higher 
ty, her ability to really see what is wanted is limited by rigorous 


behavior. Associates are likely to be 
timulate them to work out their own ideas, It 
Meg ve effort would go into "playing things safe" — 
ve 
A — ese unlikely that much creative or progress: 
of 
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Principal C i. 
doct that the Conduct of her affaire само that И» is right in all she 


^t straws" in an effort to meet this 
tals ner eee a se and Meelally n at ease, Her mind is not free to entere 
9f 614 [dens which she тыалы 80 intent on finding satisfaction in the application 
Det har ere as And proper. Obviously, the old ideas 
application or in the ме PY {8 to feel that the fault lies in her methods of 
the lack of sympathetic understanding of her associates. She 
the possibility that the ideas themselves may be inappropriate 


Mone "and two "c'an for the four cases in this 
— r ee 
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Her response to the first question under Case 1 suggests her оасһ 
people. In response to Miss Newton she would say, "You, Miss 3 LM I p) 


that this method of handling assignments of students is correct. The fundamental 


problem, as she sees it, is "assigning of the pupils by another teacher, instead 
of a head teacher or principal." 


Her response to Case 2 suggests that she would ordinarily approach à problem 
in terms of the specifics of the task rather than of the people involved, 
She would make no response at the faculty meet: but 
for à conference with her "to find out the k to be made up by 
abs en to. As issues she sees the teacher's concern about her olas! 
the work and her personal opinion about the releasing of time. 


z 
i 
E 


For Case 3, the implications she saw about the difference of qu Among 
the faculty were: "not much thought had been given to school poli 

much concern (had been given) about who should make them." 
happen in the situation, she thinks, would be: "The staff should feel that 
information which they as teachers possess about the situati very 
They should be made to feel that the principal appreciates 
these conditions she would organize a staff into small groups and "determine the 
needs of the school" from suggestions made by the members of each group. 


п 
i 


In handling Case 4, she would take two steps: First, mke sure the teste 
Which the students made were accurate, and, second, pass the information on to 
the health and sanitation department, She would anticipate a mixed response fros 
the community to this project, as well as that some students would become 
"egotisiic," while others would feel that they had rendered a service, 

One senses, in examining these responses, that she is dealing with necessary 
details as quickly as she can, but that she has not given attention to the essen- 
tial elements for building an effective faculty for a productive school situation. 
The interviover received the impression that the interview situation itself was gen- 

erally friendly. He says this: "I had tho feeling that vas really а 
friendly and capable person but that she was concerned about giving the "right! answers." 
le believed that her relations with the teachers would be somewhat more defensive than 
those of several of the other principals he interviewed, and that she might be more con- 
formed with the tasks at hand than with teacher growth, Also, he thought she would be 
Mishtly more self-centerod than the average principal he talked with and that she would 
de Somevhat more likely to use her administrative power to regulate and control the sitw- 
stion, 

Principal C, when asked how the curriculum study problems were selected, said: "I 
М4 the group decide," This was done by asking for suggestions and then having the teach- 
"9 vote on the topic they preferred. 

She named five teachers who were most interested in working on the curriculum prob 
— and explained their interest by saying, "They are just that kind of individuals," 
Meording to her, the other teachers were so-so in interest, The main problem, аа фе saw 
Its getting the curriculun study under way was to find a suitable time for the teachers to 
Met. She gave no evidence of concern with such important problems in the development “ 


needed to be 
he eurrioulun study as building relationships or attacking other tasks which 
tone, 
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At the time of the February interviews, the morale of the teachers in this School vay 
about average as compared with all the schools in the study. By May, however, the teach. 
ers' morale had fallen to a level which placed the school among the iowest of the grow, 
The only area of morale in which it held up was in the teachers' feeling of togetherness, 

The crucial condition in School C seems to revolve around the communication pattern, 
In February, there was high communication among the teachers in this school, but they did 
not feel free to talk with their principal. The communication pattern had not improved by 
May. The somewhat higher feeling of togetherness indicated by the staff in May is perhaps 
related to the communication pattern--they were feeling close together as teachers because 
of their common feelings of antagonism toward the principal, This theory is confirmed by 
the fact that on a11 five administrative practices, School C ranked low. 

Some of the comments which teachers made when asked how the principal could be of more 
help to them are: "Listen more to my side of the story about the child." "Have free dem 
ocratic discussions in teachers! meetings." "Taking classes while I visit other schools or 
other rooms." 

There are no comments made on any of the questionnaires suggesting any warmth from | 
the relationship, or much satisfaction although, one teacher goes so far as to say, "The | 
principal has done her share in helping with most problems." 

This principal's concern with being right and her generally critical attitude toward 
the staff seem to be defeating her effectiveness, It cannot be inferred from our data that 
she is not interested in trying to do a good job. She seems to be blocked in that direc- 
tion by her own pattern of needs. She has been unable to gain the perspective and the 
Security to be purposive and flexible in her behavior, Her tendency to be judgmental in 


her attitudes and her lack of easy warmth may stand in her way in developing satisfying 


relationships with her Staff, 


This is not a very encouraging picture, yet it seems to demonstrate some of the ro- 


lationships which were discussed in more general terms in the earlier analyses of data. 


* The school is larger than those discussed previously. The 
teachers, in both February and May, were 


riculum study than were most of the other 


lov in morale and in their reactions to the our- 


School staffs, 
Here is tne report on Principal D as drawn from the personality test: 

Hi 
there war, e Wien HL a cen, terms, and apparently he is finding that 
opposition is aggressive and resentful Eae iua tesis, Pia гең ЖЫН 


Hi 
еме, . ies ee difficult to accept the restrictions of group partic- 
аку E decisions independently, and he is inclined to regard as 
anyone who does not agree with them or who does not understand them. 
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Probably he is a person of superior intelligence, Certainly he conceives 
of himself as one. He is inclined to believe that his own thinking is perfectly 
adequate, and it is therefore not worth his trouble to try to understand another 
point of view. 


He is not interested in people generally. He prefers to confine his asso- 
ciations to a small group of selected friends. He finds his greatest satisfac- 
tion in working alone at some skilled manual activity. Probably he has some 
inventive genius. 


These comments are supported by the responses that Principal D made to the Case Anal- 


ysis Test. 


This person received a rating of "C" on each of the four cases in this test. 
This was the lowest possible rating under the method used. The rater's comments 
on the scoring sheet were as follows: "Has flat rules--not responding to the 
case"; "denies responsibility of the administrator"; "shows insubordination to 
the school board also." 


Some responses under Case 1 were these: "I would tell her that I would re- 
group the pupils immediately. Assigning the pupils to groups is the duty of the 
principal." In response to the question, "What action, if any, would you take?" 
he said, "This situation would not arise. I would assign the pupils to groups 
on the basis of ability. I do not believe in heterogeneous grouping." His 
analysis of the fundamental problem in this situation was "weakness on the part 
of the principal." 


It seems that he was responding to his rules rather than to the case as 
presented. He completely ignored Miss Jones in this picture and took the whole 
situation out of her hands. His last comment states his belief that "a principal 
must be strong." 


In analyzing the second case about the teachers' reaction to students missing 
classes for religious instruction, he indicated that he would make no response to 


the administration, and, if necessary, would encourage insubordination on the 
part of his teachers in the effort to support his ideas. 


His responses to Case 3 illustrate his "pat answers." He sees none of the 
implications arising from the difference of opinion among the faculty, but simply 
labels it "a natural situation. You will always find pros and cons in a case of 
this kind." In answer to the second question, which as what should happen Й 
this situation, he indicates the need for a faculty meeting in which the principal 
would explain that there were situations in which he felt he could safe make а 
dodid explain that there меге feit the faculty should be consulted" (810). Policies 
Which he thought the faculty should not participate in deciding were N A 
quiring quick decisions, those arrived at by principal and super 1009, 6 we 
minor enough not to cause discussion." 


In response to Case 4, when asked what he 
testing, he proposes that he would immediately take action himself: 


first ini 
ascertain if the test was carried uie tek bar and Ehe а fents in 


he 
p to the whole project. The reaction 
depend handling by the prin- 
m he handled wi 


i about the findings, he 
ing might develop. When asked how the students might a و‎ 983434 


says, "There might be a few cases of ill feeling, but in 

T anticipate that the 
be beneficial to the community." One wonders why BER p" completely 
pulenta themselves world АЧУ cia Vw ЖЕН ОАА Eu ОШЫН ОЕ 
another in many of the responses to the question. 

building relations 
Throuchöut 411 Gf hia ree Re QR IN O 

among x cesis vit dm he worked, nor did he take into 5 dure u- 
attitudes and feelings. He seemed to be completely M ETIN dut the action 
imaginatively only to what he thought should be done d : 

mself. 
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The rating given the interview situation by the interviewer indicates a Somewhat de. 
fensive attitude on the part of the principal. The note Says, "Very careful in making 
responses." The interviewer had the impression that the principal's relations with teach. 
ers would be somewhat hostile and defensive in character, that he would be interested 
chiefly in the tasks to be done, that he would be concerned primarily about himself, and 
that he would exert complete control over the situation at hand. 

When asked about the curriculum study activities, Principal D showed that he had not 
paid much attention to what had been going on. He says, "I let them make the selection 
fr the problem)." His responses during the interviews were relatively meager, a cir- 
cumstance which seems to Support his statement that he had not been closely related to th 
Curriculum activities, He hoped that the curriculum activities they were carrying on 
Would result in "better behavior of the Pupils outside of school and mainly to and fron 
School," His ranking on the philosophic-mindedness categories was low. 

When asked how the central office might be of help to him, his quick response was: 
"Let me alone." He then went on to make three or four specific Suggestions, each of which 
involved major policy changes affecting the entire school system. His idea of the teach 
ers! 


responsibilities in curriculum development was that they should "recommend to me any- 
thing whatever," 


The organization for curriculum development in School D consisted of three groups 


which had no responsibility for decisions 9r recommendations for learning. The principal 


did not participate in any of the groups, nor were outsiders used as resource persons. № 


indicated that the activities of these groups were not reported to other groups or to the 


total staff, but Simply included in a Teport to the principal at the end of the year. 


There was no committee to co-ordinate or plan the activities. He gave only a vague re- 


Sponse to the question about what benefits the teachers had received as a result of par- 


ticipation in the curriculum Study activities. His reply to the question asking what he 


wished he had done differently at the end of the year was: "A person can't answer that-- 


there isn't anything--I just let it develop mostly." 


Some teachers! Comments about how the Principal could be of more help to them were »/ 


follows: "Allowing for Changes as found by research." "Swing a little more authority in 


the face of the children," "Do nore than bookkeeping.” "T feel there is a vagueness about 


the aims to be accomplished and how we are to profit by the results," 


When asked how the central office staff could be of 
A little more definite 


more help, one teacher said: "Be 


in what they expect, A11 we heard was rumors about the study. Send 


*" Comments of this Sort suggest that there was very 


inadequate communication between the central office and the teachers. One wonders whether 


this breakdown of Communication was in the Principal's office 


Some difficulty was encountered in administering the questionnaires to the teachers 
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in School D. They were extremely uneasy about entering their names on the file cards which 
accompanied the questionnaires for fear that their answers would be identified. Almost 
fifty per cent of the teachers failed to enter their names. Nearly half of them left blank 
the space allotted to answering the question about how the principal could be of more help 
to them. 

The teachers behaved similarly when final data were gathered in May. Again, many of 
them failed to give their names and left numerous questions wnanswered or incompletely 
answered, A few comments indicated that a major problem of the curriculum activity had 
been the lack of leadership in the local staff and the failure to use outside resources. 
this faculty's rating of the curriculum study activities was lower than that made by the 
teachers in any other school. 

Principal D was ranked low on all five of the administrative practices. His staff's 
judgment about his giving approval to them placed him next to the bottom among the entire 
group of principals on this item, 

There seems relatively little in this description to suggest that Principal D would 
be able to develop an effective faculty group. His concept of himself and his major 
sources of satisfaction do not point in that direction. He will control the situation and 
define it on his own terms. He would make few attempts to adjust to the needs of his 
faculty, Consequently, we find low morale. 

Judged by the data at hand, the difficulties encountered in the school situation ap- 


parently stem directly from the administrator's behavior, 


Training Possibilities 
The essential purpose of the Co-operative Program in Educational Administration is to 
imrove the training of school administrators. With this end in mind, the specialists who 
Wote the personality analyses were asked to make suggestions for the future ا‎ 


the persons under examination. 
She was seen as working at 


1 would simply 


With Principal A there seemed to be no training problem. 


"high level of effectiveness, and whatever further training might be usefu 


be à general extension of present practice. There seemed to be no biocks in her make-up 
"ich would prevent her from using any situation for her own professional growth. 


Tn the case of Principal B, who was working effectively at some cost to herself, here 


їз what the report sa Si 
'orma. i i ht give her a feeling of 
Iff l training is to be valuable tohir а) 125 which to 5 
people 1 i to what she can do to 
Ople--techniques which permit some clear дды AE x Mecisions affecting 
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1 force something on 
She might ben- 
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From this report it seems that, if given the proper help, Principal B could materi. 
ally improve her already high level of effectiveness with the staff. 
Principal C presents a somewhat different story: 


The goal of training would be to broaden her horizons by helping her to 
think more in terms of situations and less in terms of univeral principles, 
She might profit especially from training in which a variety of weli-defined 
Situations are presented, and in which she is called upon to show how the 
approach must be modified in order to answer the requirements of each. It 
probably would do little good to tell her what she Should do. She needs to 
think it out. There is every evidence that she can do this if she is reason- 
ably sure that such thinking can produce the right answers. 


The training problem here would seem to be more difficult, but none the less, if 
progress could be made, it would probably lead to definite improvement in what is now a 
rather unhappy situation, 

Less optimism seems warranted for Principal D. 


This person seems quite sure that his analysis of a situation is as good 
as anyone's. He evidences little feeling of need to change his own thinking, 
and he shows great need to force his thinking on anyone who may disagree with 
him. These attitudes do not bode well for training. 


The goal of training would be to lead him to feel that he does not have 
all the answers, and that acceptance of others! thinking is essential to reach- 
ing some new answers. Until he feels that he can accept ideas which come from 
other people, formal training is a waste of time. 


It is clear that he feels at war with some of his present associates, He 
feels that they are trying to "shove things down his throat," and he is intensely 
rebellious about it. The first step in effective training would be to assure 
him that he is free to think and do as he pleases. Since it is probably not 
Practical to take the steps necessary to give him this assurance, again it seems 
that the training would be extremely difficult, 


A real question in this case is Whether any useful training is possible. The answer 


seems to be in the negative. To emphasize in-service training in this instance would 
probably be a profitless use of time and energy. 


Summary 
The four cases presented here briefly illustrate in actual school situations the com 


plexity of the problem of Administrative behavior and its effect on teachers. While each 


school differs in major respects, the Schools where A and B are principals are functioning 
in a comparatively Satisfactory manner whereas the schools where C and D are principals 

present problems which are being handled less Successfully. In each of these cases there 
is a fairly clear relationship between the qualities and behavior of the administrator and 


the behavior and reactions found Among his teachers. It is easy, when thinking in general 


terms about an area such as school administration, to overlook the fact that the individual 


administrator is a person who has his own Pattern of needs, wants, and behavior. But iti 


the specific qualities of the particular Person, as found in the cases discussed in this 


chapter, which have to be understood and worked vith if School administration is to be ія" 
proved, 


‘yy, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ALCUTT 

In the previous chapters we have presented the findings of this study in detail, in- 
cluding some illustrative cases. In this chapter some of the major findings are summa- 

rized briefly. We will give attention in the following chapter to their implications for 


improvement of the selection and training of school administrators. 


General Summary 


I. The Qualities of the Administrator 
A. Basic Abilities and Understandings 
1. No marked relationships appeared between the age, the years of experience, or 


the recency of graduate work and the effectiveness of the administrator. The single ex- 


ception to this statement was a group of principals who had been principals less than five 
years and who were under forty years of age. On the average this group was rated more 


highly on certain variables by the teachers than were the older, more experienced prin- 


cipals. The younger group's superiority in administrative practices was obvious, accord- 


ing to the ratings. These findings give the impression that the differences which appear 
here may have resulted either from a rather recent change in policies and procedures for 
afferent type of training the younger 


pal reaches approx- 


Selecting elementary-school principals or from the d 


principals had received. Another interpretation is that after a princi; 


imately the age of forty, his effectiveness decreases. This theory hardly seems tenable, 


since there were principals older than forty in this study who were given high ratings. 


In any case our findings do not support a common assumption that the older, more expe- 


rienced person will be more effective solely because he is older and more experienced, 


2. No difference is found on the basis of these data, between men and women in 


their effectiveness in administrative roles. 


В. Intellectual Processes 
Although no single difference was statistically significant, the pattern of nu- 
ently supported the theory that the 


gree that he is comprehensive, pen- 


merical differences which occurred consist administra- 
tor will be judged effective by his teacher to the de 


Further work in this area of analysis might be 


etrating, and flexible in his thinking. 
very profitable. 


C. Motivational-Emotional Processes and Conditions 
ating actively with their staffs 


appeared, from the gen- 


1. Principals who were particip: in curriculum 


otal staff work, 


Activities, both in small group activity and in t 
than the principals who were 


| pattern of the data to be less anti-democratic (F-Scale) 
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working with the total staff group only. Those who were not participating in the curric- 
ulum activities fell between the two groups on the average. 

2. Teachers under the less anti-democratic principals showed significantly 
greater satisfaction with the way the curriculum study was organized. The less anti- 
democratic principals also seemed more likely to communicate necessary information to 
their teachers than did the more anti-democratic principals. 

3. Principals who were rated low in problem-solving ability (Case Analysis Test) 
exhibited more emotionality, resentment, and hostility, and were more given to projecting 
blame for their difficulties on to other people or the situation, and were less likely to 
accept responsibility for a problem (Personality Analysis Test), than were the principals 
who rated high in problem-solving ability. 

4. The principals who were rated by the interviewers as likely to use their power 
to control the situation appeared, on the personality test, to be repressed, conservative, 
tradition-oriented; to believe in authority as being necessary and "right"; to be suspi- 
cious and hostile, not trusting others to take responsibility; to find it difficult to 
mike decisions but, once having made them, to be likely to abide by them rigidly. 

The principals rated as using their power to release the situation appeared on the 
personality test to be impulsive, optimistic, and sensitive to the present; to be generally 
wars and co-operative; to like people as individuals and resist going against their wishes} 
to be neither blameful nor hostile; to be neither particularly forceful nor rigid. 

5, Principals who were in schools where there was high communication (where teach- 
ers communicated actively with each other and felt free to communicate with the principal) 
showed those major elements in their personality profiles: desire for freedom, courage to 
follow their beliefs and a spirit of encouragement to others to do likewise; lack of con- 
cern with structure but interest in interaction; responsiveness to the current needs rather 
than to the dietates of tradition; a comparative disregard of detail; a desire for commun- 
{cation from others, acceptance of others which precluded the need for building a staff 
group; warmth instead of self-defensiveness, suspicion or hostility. 

Principals in schools where there was low communication appeared to be: concerned 
with structure, not with interaction; oriented toward tradition and dogmatism; defensive, 
and unable to accept criticism; unconcerned with people as human beings, concerned more 


with the task at hand; unable to accept themselves or to accept the errors of others; 9090" 


what moralistic, rigid, concerned with records and details, 

Principals of schools in which there was easy communication with the principal but 
low commmication among the teachers tended to lack personal conviction, to be "weak," 
passive; to initiate communication with others in order to get a feeling of purpose for 


themselves; to be neither defensive nor Aggressive but apathetic, habitually seeking to 
escape trouble. 


Principals in schools where there was high communication among the teachers, but 
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low communication with the principal were not alike, but each in his own way presented 


blocks to communication through irritability, rigidity, hostility, criticalness, or weak- 


ness, 
6. Principals who were ranked highest on administrative practices by their teach- 


ers appeared to be analytical, not blocked by emotions; purposeful and perceptive; broad 
enough in outlook to consider the entire field in their planning; receptive to ideas; 


sensitive to method, while using it as a means, and to the obligations of their job; will- 


ing to accept the responsibilities of their work; free from a need for attention or for 


shifting blame; acceptant of others in a matter-of-fact way, with self-assurance and with- 


out hostility. 
II, The Behavior of the Administrator 


A. Planning and Problem-solving Behavior 
1. Contrary to expectation, teachers tended to give higher ratings on items deal- 


ing with curriculum study and morale to principals who were judged to be adninistrative- 


centered in their approach to planning than to those who were more interested in fostering 


good relations. The reverse was true when the items involving administrative practices 


vere examined. 


2. When an over-all rating was assigned to the responses on the Case Analysis 


Test, it was found that teachers in schools whose principals were rated low--on the basis 


of stereotyped, judgmental, or superficial answers--gave evidence of greater satisfaction 


and higher morale than did those in schools whose principals were assigned to the middle 


category, rated as neither analytical nor superficial. 


B, Behavior with the Faculty 
1. Staff atmosphere: 


a. The principals who were rated as creating a warm and friendly atmosphere 
in the school were likely to get satisfactory reactions from the staff. <HA 
b, The principals who were rated as giving some attention to t 3 
hand while putting greater emphasis on teacher growth had teachers who showed 
we Ao morale and more satisfaction Ee — — 9 - 
ncipals rated as giv: attention 0 . 
rated as giving on агі +) tne tasks at hand ranked as ый effective, 
c. There is some tendency for the principals who were rat е и 
centered, ог not self-centered, to appear to be more effective than the pr 
rated as self-centered. 
d. The principals who were rated as likely to control 
to be somevhat loss effective than those likely to release the situation. 
In all of these ratings the principals who occupied the 5 
appeared to be cure effective than HAMA RE ШШЕ КЕН Tor example, pr 
osoupation with teacher growth to the excluidos Of nie tasks at hand may tote 
serious difficulties. This finding suggests that there is an op 


between the two poles. 


2. Procedures and processes used by tne administrator: 

a, As determined by the renctious DE С no particular method by 
“hich a faculty group reaches decisions 18 superior to any 0 = Vim 
the working year, schools in which there was general agreement а As 2 
had been made by the teachers and the principal together ranked lowest among 
groups on five of the six ratings of satisfaction and sorties ea 

b. There was no relationship between the in ема Are 
organized for the curriculum studies and the reactions of the pet 
Pu true whether they were working in small or large, or in pr 

з. 


the situation appear 
situation. 
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c. There were no relationships between the pattern of participation of 
the principal in the curriculum activities and the reactions of the teachers. 

d. Principals who were ranked consistently high by their teachers on 
all five administrative practices (getting supplies, supplying information, 
defining responsibilities, giving approval, and establishing easy communication 
between themselves and their teachers) were in schools which, on the average, 
were significantly higher in teacher morale and in teacher satisfaction with the 
curriculum work than were those schools in which the principals were ranked 
consistently low on these items, 

е, Teachers in faculties which were highly concerned with staff relation- 
ships as a part of curriculum work indicated that significantly less approval was 
given them by the administrator than was given in schools where, according to the 
responses, relatively little concern was shown about staff relationships. 

f. Schools in which there was high communication gave evidence of consis- 
tently higher morale and greater teacher satisfaction than schools in which there 
was low communication. 

g. Schools in which there was low communication made significant improve- 
ment between February and May in their morale (except for one scale, sense of 
contribution, p * .15) and in their reactions to the organization and to the cur- 
riculum work as a whole. The greatest improvement which took place was a signif- 
icant change for the better in ease with which they found it possible to talk with 
the principal. 

Schools in which the communication pattern was mixed (high among teachers, 
closed to principal; or low among teachers, open to principal) made no signif- 
icant improvements, The schools high in communication gave significantly higher 
general ratings to the curriculum study. 

h. On the whole, there was the lowest morale (except for sense of con- 
tribution) in schools where communication was low and the principal was not 
participating in the curriculum activities, 


General Observations 

From one point of view the findings in this Study may appear to be disappointing. 
Because of the general exploratory nature of the investigation, a great many of the sta- 
tistical comparisons did not show significant differences. Whether this is truly disap- 
pointing depends, of course, on the questions one asks of the data and the assumptions one 
makes about the true condition, 

For exauple, it is a fairly common supposition that the more mature and experienced 
the administrator, the more effective he will be. Or, again, it is often theorized that а 
woman is better equipped than a man to fill a position such as that of elementary-school 


principal. Neither of these assumptions is supported by this Study; the differences in 


the data were not significant, 


A third assumption often made is that persons who have democratic attitudes will be 


effective administrators. Frequently, as in this Study, the measure of such attitudes is 


agreement with democratic statements or a personal declaration of democracy. We were able 
to find almost no significant relationships between verbalization of democratic attitudes 
and effectiveness among the administrators in the Study. The relationships between what 


one professes, what he actually does, and what effects his actions have, are apparently 


not simple ones. And the matter is further complicated by human inconsistency. 


It is often taken for granted that the more of a good thing 
, 
illustration, 


the better. By way of 


selflessness would appear to be a quality with which no one could be too 


generously endowed. Translated into terms of the administrator, this would mean that 


ideally he would be primarily concerned with the growth of his staff or be totally per- 


missive. Our findings here suggest that this is not necessarily so. The person who has 
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moved to the extreme position on such values may be less effective than one who has estab- 


fished an intermediate status. 


The pattern of personal needs of the administrator was found to be important in de- 


termining what sort of influence he would have on the school. This relationship was par- 


ticularly clear in connection with the communication pattern. We know from this study and 


from other research (8, 15, 16, 19, 29, 32, 34) that the type of communication which exists 


in a group is one of the more important variables in determining how that group will work. 


onship between the pattern of the administrator's needs and his 


ng out certain administrative practices. 


We also found à relati 


performance, a5 judged by teachers, in carry 


These practices themselves were found to be directly associated, to the degree to which 


they were effectively performed, with the teachers' general morale and satisfaction. 


There is, then, а continuing thread of relationships extending from the personal 


mality, through the way he plans and car- 
ion pattern he develops in the 


needs of the administrator, as shown by his perso! 


ries out administrative practices and through the communi cat 


school, to the general reactions of his staff. This is the major finding of the study. 


Theoretical Results 


let us now review the hypotheses outlined in Chapter II to see what parts of the 


theory developed there are supported by the data of this study. 


A. The Qualities of the Administrator Affect His Planning and Problem-solving 


Behavior 


The results related to this major nypothesis of the study are meager. Some degree 


of relationship existed between the emotional make-up of the principal and his ability to 


solve problems. There was only limited success in determining the nature of this rela- 
although fur- 


tionship by the Case Analysis Test, one measure of problem-solving behavior, 
+ bring out the promise 


fher testing with alternative scoring methods and validation nigh 
ta which were to be scored for planning be- 


this device seems to offer. The interview da 
by the administrators Were not suf- 


havior were too inadequate for use. The responses given 
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examined clinically, is tha 


vorth further exploration with improved methodology and more clearly deli 
and Procedures He 
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ses with the Staff and tmos' le es with the 
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There is ample support for this hypothesis. We find relationships between 
the communication patterns 


isfactory fashion. The impres- 


ficient to permit them to be scaled 
t this problem is well 


sion gained from some of the data, when 
mited hypotheses. 


administrator's personality and his administrative practices, 


in his school, and the atmosphere he is likely to establish in the school. 
For practical training problems as well as for theoretical problems , it would be 


i ties of 
ific situations to fi qualitie 


icular 
useful, however, to explore Spec nd out what part 
Further examination is 


the administrator will affect what procedures he uses or sets UP» 
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C. The Administrator's Planning and DM Behavior Affect the 
ocedures ani cesses He Uses with the 
— M мгосеззез Te mses with the staff 


Because of the problems involved in measurement and analysis, it was not possible 
to develop the data intended to test this hypothesis directly. Indirectly, it was Sug- 
gested that the planning and problem-solving behavior of the administrator may have some 
measurable effect upon the reactions of the teachers, Improvement in measurement tech- 
nique might make more profitable exploration of this important area possible. 

D, 


Considerable data were secured for this general hypothesis, For example, the 
communication pattern which exists in the School, which we found to be related to the ad- 
ministrator's needs, does relate to teachers' reactions. Similarly, the kinds of adminis- 
trative practices which the administrator performs are materially related to the teachers! 
reactions in the school, However , decision-making procedures, participation of the prin- 
cipal with his faculty, small or large group work, etc., seem to make no Significant dif- 
ference in the teachers“ reactions, 

It was not possible within the practical limitations of this study to develop findings 
related to all the hypotheses outlined in the second chapter. Their presentation in 
Chapter IT supplied a framework of thinking within which this particular research was 
carried forward, As Previously noted, the data do, in general, give validity to the gen- 
eral theoretical framework. At the same time they point up a need for more specific def- 
inition within each of the major hypotheses to indicate which relationships hold in which 
ways for which particular factors, 


CHAPTER VIII 


IMPLICATIONS 


It has been indicated that a central purpose of the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration is to improve the effectiveness of school administrators. This 
study was carried out as a part of that program. Let us examine what implications this 
investigation, either through its basic framework or through its findings, has for school 
administrators and their training. 

Three areas are relevant: (1) the selection of school administrators; (2) the pre- 


service preparation; and (3) the in-service supervision and training programs. 


Implications for Selection 

Selection, for our purposes, involve finding the type of person who, when given the 
specific training to the degree that it is available, will become an effective school ad- 
ministrator. In the framework of this study, the problem of selection arises from the 
area defined as "the qualities of the administrator," to the extent that certain qualities 
are inherent and cannot be developed through training alone. 

It has been impractical in most instances to exert selection controls at the colleges 
or universities which give specialized training to graduate students in school administra- 
tion. It has been their responsibility to give their students the best preparation at 


their command for the position they expect them to hold. This procedure may be based on 


the assumption that anyone who can do the necessary graduate work is capable of being a 


more or less effective school administrator. An alternative assumption is that, no matter 


What capacities and experience the student brings to his graduate work, it will be possible, 


through training, to make him a reasonably effective administrator. 


In the light of the data uncovered, neither of these assumptions seems warranted. It 


is clear from this study that the personal needs and drives of the person holding an ad- 


Rinistrative position in a school greatly influence his effectiveness in that role. Also, 


it seems unlikely, from what we know of personality, that an adult is able to make radical 


changes in his own personal dynamics. Therefore, training at the graduate level cannot per 


4 make all the changes which may be necessary in certain cases for effective performance. 


Selection procedures for school administration training should include specific and 


thoughtful attention to the personality of the trainee. The personality must be appropri- 


ate to the demands of the role which the trainee will eventually fill. The personal needs 


+ 1 
mst not be such that they prevent continuous professional training and growth (individus 


Change), 


There is no evidence in this study that verbalized democratic attitudes are positively 


"elated to effective administration. Therefore, the use of verbalized attitudes as a 
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Attitudes toward democracy: Much timo is often devoted in course work in Colleges of 
education to discussing democratic administration of the school, Many hi gh-sounding things 
are said about this Phenomenon. Students are frequently asked to respond on tests indi. 
cating their Philosophy, However, this study fails to show that those who show favorable 


those vho express opposite attitudes, 
The implication of this finding is that it may be less than worth while to spend 
time and energy at the pre-service training level in paying lip service to democratic ad- 


ministration. At the very least, the Proportion of verbalization about democratic admin- 
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perhaps students would profit more by being asked to solve a problem which ae the 
application of relevant information and the use of suitable techniques. Certainly the 
problem of grading examinations might be increased, unless one wished to augment the 
learning situation by asking students to judge each others! papers and write criticisms of 
the planning. This might be an additional teaching opportunity. 


Procedures and Processes Used by the Administrator 

Decision-making, organization, and on 

Much has been written in the field of educational administration on the importance to 
the administrator's effectiveness of involving teachers in the process of waking decisions 
about school problems. There has been a similar emphasis on the theme that staff work is 
most effectively done by small groups working on problems either of common interest or of 
common appropriateness to grade level. A third dictum is that the most effective staff 
work is accomplished only when the principal works along with his staff (3). So far as 
the data of this study are concerned, none of these three procedures guaranteessatisfac- 
tory staff work. 

Whether the principal makes a decision, whether the teachers make a decision, or 
Whether the principal and teachers make the decision together, has no effect in and of 
itself on teacher satisfaction and teacher moral as measured in this study. 

Undoubtedly, different administrators and teachers meant different things when they 
Teported on the decision-making process. The basic confusion resulting from divergent 
interpretations of the decision-making process itself poses a training problem. For some 
it my be seen as a specific technique--if teachers vote on something, then the teachers 
are deciding. In fact, this may not be true--they may simply be giving formal approval in 
їп atmosphere where they are not really free to disapprove. Before we can promote a single 


Ҹу of decision-making as being most desirable, even if that were capable of definition,it 


Participation of the principal with his staff (33). 

If these represent important concerns im the area of school 
training which is required for the school administrator is a greatly increased 
ing of the working relationships he has with his staff group. The laboratory in human 
Telations and group development mentioned earlier is a program in which this e 
de Secured. It is here that problems of group decision-making are faced in fact аз weil 


— is in this kind of training setting that attention is focused on 
Something more than talking about what a good ad- 


understand- 


Hat realities of staff relationships. 


Ministrator should do is required. 
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Administrative practices 

Definite relationships were found between the administrative practices examined in 
this study and the teachers! reactions. The data, of course, were based on the judgments 
of the teacher. 

The five areas which were examined--getting supplies, furnishing information, defin- 
ing responsibilities, giving approval, and establishing open communication with the prin- 
cipal--are all areas in which training would be likely to result in improvement. Each of 
these practices warrants the specific attention of the administrator in his work. Im- 
proved methods of handling supplies, giving information, etc., may be useful in correct- 
ing a particular local problem. 

Apart from the specific methods, however, the fact must be taken into account that 
each of these practices affects, and is affected by, the personal relationships which 
exist between the principal and his teachers. For example, two principals who have the 
Same problem of getting supplies may be judged quite differently by their teachers. In 
one case the teachers may feel that the principal is doing all he can to help them, and 
they accept with appreciation and understanding what he is able to accomplish. In another 
Situation, the teachers may feel that the administrator is deliberately withholding sup- 
Plies, or that he is not interested in their problems and is refusing to co-operate. The 
personal attitude of the principal and his ability to explain the problems he faces are 
important in determining the teachers! perceptions. Training would help him to gain à 
knowledge of the processes involved in the Successful conduct of human relations and show 
him how to work with teachers so that they could reach a sympathetic understanding of his 
situation (17). 

In like fashion this point holds for the other items: the principal must not only 
have the intent to supply all necessary information to his teachers but he must communi- 
cate his intent to them; he must take action to define responsibilities and abide by his 
decisions; and he must give approval if he is to be seen as approving, for otnerwise his 
teachers will not understand what his Purposes are, 

Communication 


Special attention should be given to the problem of communication with the teachers. 


The extensive work which has been done in the development and use 
(28) 
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skill in determining what communication patterns exist there and how they can be nodified, 


If faulty, they may be symptomatic of other problems in the school which warrant prior 


attention (32). 

A11 of these areas reconverge on the administrator's concern with the relationships 
he has with his teachers, All of them give testimony to the importance of training him to 
understand his own behavior and its influence on his staff. 

The major implication of this study for the pre-service program is that the potential 
school administrator needs to have sufficient understanding and training in human relations 
to enable him to work effectively in the school setting. This includes understanding of 
himself as an operating person, of his relationships with other persons, and of the general 


processes of group life as he finds it in the school staff (4, 14). 


In-service Training 
the major findings of this study for 
o be invaluable along 


We have discussed some of the implications of 
pre-service training. An in-service training program would seem t 
strators who have not had any previous training in 
experiences similar to the kinds 


these same lines, Active school admini: 


the areas indicated could make profitable use of learning 


Suggested as valuable in pre-service training. Summer workshops in human relations 


оо1 year, or similar programs, could be de- 
in this area is that it pro- 


training, periodical workshops during the sch 


veloped, The advantage offered by the in-service program 
vides the participants with a personal experience in the job situation upon which they can 


build in improving their own effectiveness. Those who supervise the principals in the in- 


Service training role serve a function equal in importance to that of pre-service super- 


as the central office per- 


visors, according to the findings of this study. For example, 
in their 


Iding administrative positions 


Sonnel gained more understanding of the persons ho 
ch of them to eliminate par- 


respective schools they could orient their own work with ea‘ 
ticular weakness, helping each to understand himself better and to improve the quality of 


his thinking. Inasmuch as supervisory personnel have а continuing training relationship 
imilar to those sought by 


vith the principals, they need to have goals for improvement $ 
aining program. 


t 
he camus pre-service training program or the organized in-service tr 


Implications for the Trainer 


This study has shown how the needs, attitudes, and skills of the school principal 


It is obvious that these major components also 


aff of administrators and 


The training suggested for the working 


responsibility for training 


Lu 
fect his relationship with his teachers. 
ect the relationships between the superintendent and his st 


bei 
tween the college professor and his students. 


Mhinistrator might be equally valuable to those who have the 


justification for giving attention to improving 


admini 
ministrators, We return to our earlier 
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the effectiveness of school administrators: people who are in positions of great influence 
need to be well trained, 
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The study comes to а major conclusion that applies with particular force to is-service 
training: 

There is ... a continuing thread of relationships extending from the 

personal needs of the administrator as shown by his personality, 

through the way he plans and carries out administrative practices 

develops a communication pattern in the school, to the general re- 

actions of his staff. 
This proposition sets a requirement for in-service training. A training venture must 
` deeply involve tho administrator so as to make facets of his personality open te change, 
Mot all facets--and certainly not the deeper substance of his personal ity--bwt the sesal- 
tivities and skills that influence the quality of his relationship with other persons aust 
improve if tho administrator's competence is to improve, This is the essential meaning of 


the study for planning and managing in-service training. 


A New Conception of In-service Training 

Let us be clear about emphasis. The conception about to be advanced doss not imply 
that training must reorganize the basic personality pattern of the administrator, nor thet 
persons being given training in human relations need fear that they will derge а mujer 
Personality transformation. The integrity of the personality core will remain (айы! 
throughout such training. But the functional personality, as manifested through the 
traines's role in his transaction with other persons, may undergo considerable modifica 
tion. It is the empirical self that is defined by his relations de ether pernos that 
Wergoss a change, and not the historical personality that has besa Jald dem de gelte 
Magos of his growth and development. 

The conclusion of the study may be used te draw attention te the Limitations of eur 
Min in-service training efforts. The necessity of developing new and different „жай 
Mrities and skills in human transaction places grave Linitations upon in-service training 
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ideas and practices does not retrain the functional personality. The incorporation of in- 
formation about administrative practices, teacher-principal relations, etc., while it re- 
mains an important component of training, is not in itself sufficient to meet the problems 
about which this investigation has given us knowledge, particularly underscored in the four 
case studies. 

An in-service training that depends upon inspiring the administrator to do a better 
job will not produce a significant change in his behavior. One would immediately add, how- 
ever, that any effective in-service training must have a quality of inspiration. It is 
necessary that the treinee identify himself with in-service training activities. High 
involvement is important. What one is involved in is also important. The brilliant mind 
of an inspiring speaker may not have an impact upon the functional personality of the 
listener. 

Experience-sharing will not satisfy the specification of in-service training made 
evident by the study. The opportunity to talk about the needs of their various schools 
and to exchange "what happens in my school" for "what happens in your school" is not ad- 
equate. Such content will be introduced inevitably into any in-service training enter- 


prise, but one must not be misled into putting much confidence in activity limited to shop 
talk. 


Laboratory Training in Human Relations 
The study emphasizes a type of in-service training which has the character of a human 
relations laboratory. The trainee needs the opportunity to participate in laboratory 
activities. He needs to be freed from behavior commitments and made safe to experiment 
with his empirical self in various human transactions. This is the first criterion of 
training the study has brought into focus, More will be said about it at a later point. 
A second criterion is that information is gathered and communicated about the ante- 


cedent of the trainee's behavior and its consequences, Here a boundary consideration is 


important. The information with the greatest relevancy for training is that derived from 


the immediate phenomena of the training group. Discussion of behavior occurring in а school 


situation may have some retraining impact, It is not at all comparable, however, to the 


force tovard change that results from the human phenomena generated and analyzed in а m 


oratory. Therefore, the training enterprise needs a boundary that is appropriately des- 


eribed for trainees as "keeping our eyes on present events as we relate to one another 


here and now," This is the essence of the laboratory concept. 


A 
n example from a training record will illustrate the principle. A group of twelve 


trainees and their trainer at the third meeting designated Member A as their chairman, aft- 


er the agenda for the session had been determined, Almost immediately Member B became the 


hi Я 
chairman. Other members aligned with B, recognizing his leadership in helping the group 


to make progress with its task. Member A retired and became relatively passive. Two 
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meetings later Member A showed hostility to B by attacking his idealogy of democracy. 

These phenomena were part and parcel of the reality of the group. The antecedents of 
A's show of hostility were that A wanted to be leader and the group nominally gave him the 
role, thereby justifying his expectation of being leader. Also, Member B wanted to be 
leader without clearly indicating his need to the group. A principal consequence, but not 
the only one, was the expressed hostility of A toward В, These transactions were observed 
and could be interpreted by trainees within the framework of the group's history. 

The principle of immediacy does not mean that trainees have to have a mature capacity 
to observe and understand human behavior before they can participate in laboratory train- 
ing. Some capacity is possessed by all persons, and training is achieved as the capacity, 
no meter how limited, is put to work, It goes without Saying that to crease the ca- 
Eu to observe and understand is the object of training. To be sure, such capacity 
must be possessed at a high level of expertness by one "member"--the trainer. It is nec- 
essary that he be willing and able to train so that trainees gain a comparable capacity as 
rapidly as possible. 

There is one hazard of the laboratory meriting special attention. A safeguard is 
needed against producing disjunctive relations between trainees. A disjuncture destroys 
training because it arouses anxiety. Then the flow of collecting and using information is 
interrupted. Attempting an unwarranted assertion about an antecedent or a consequence of 
the behavior of anuther will produce a disjunctive relation and arouse the anxiety of the 
fou. However, a trainee may legitimately interpret the behavior of another, provided 
the person whose conduct is examined recognizes the tentative quality of the observer's 
Interpretation. Then the observer and the observed are conjoined. The observed is in- 
vited to check an external observation against the manner in which he is perceiving his 
imer self, and anxiety is avoided. This is the crux of effective training. For example: 
it vas appropriate for а trainee, in unraveling the transactions described in а preceding 
Mragraph, to say to B, "Did you feel the hostility of A's remarks about your ideology?” 
hen B said "Yes," he gave an opening for further inquiry. 

Thus B was invited to check the observation of another against his state of feeling. 
№ Commication of information became tolerable and legitimate. There was no apos 
Me recipient to avoid the meaning of the information for his behavior or to block the 
each success in examining data that 
group sense the 
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school. To the de 
gree that there are di 
fferences, the trai; 
ning culture? 


mands upon the administrator for a different behavior and will reinforce his s 
try new approaches in relating himself to others | 


The primary source of 
the training culture i 
S the need of trainees for 
y a 


lationship with one another. d 


Mas ваќ. - масе not been established because the 
use in exploring and establishing De. MAC u E 

onshi ps. Behavior is produced that becomes the 
source of further data which trainees use in seeking to satisfy their need for a | 
able human transaction, Thus they build a group culture that has some unique M 
well as some similarities to their respective work cultures, although these "e 
perhaps never before have been recognized by them. 

A training culture has the following chief properties: 

l. Behavior of the trainer: The usual expectation that trainees have of an 
ity-figure--the trainer--is violated by his behavior. He grants an unusual amount of 
freedom from the very first contact, and accepts as interesting and worthy of attention 
any behavior that develops. 

For example, the agenda that the group sets must be its om and not one that the 
trainer brings to the group. The content of the agenda for training purposes is not as 
important as the analysis the trainer helps group members make of how they arrived at 
agenda and attempted to establish activities for satisfying needs. 
ontribution of the trainer is in drawing the attention of trainees to thelr 
tand the phenomena their participation generates, Mii 


principal concern is to help trainees stay in close contact with their transaction so tht 
of their investigatio 
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the quality of the human relations generated may become the object 
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inee а paradoxical combination of а high in- 


s for the trà 
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training culture 
in human relations 
data for thinking ab 


cultures of work and training. 


. Th 
and a greater than usual detachment from them 
out human phenomena that excite him. This is 4 


to gather 
difference between 
` a important result follows. 
„4 the behavior, attitudes, and thinking 
the school 10086 some of their coercion. 


e training culture are incor: 
3. The resolution of personal emergencies: 
opportunity of resolving minor personal emer; 
ded by the school culture. 


The training culture has the effect of thawing to some 
patterns of the trainee. Habits "appropriate" 


New sensitivities and skills appropriate to 


porated into the trainee's personality. 


The training culture provides the admin- 


with the gencies--an opportunity not 
y or sufficiently often provi 
a transaction of the group through which the 
n and frustration. For example, group members frequently resis 
may be prepared with a plan for a meeting only to 


The source of an emer- 


trainee's personality receives both 


t receiving what 


aber is most ready to give. One 
that others do not accept it. 
Inergencies come also when members expect a behavior from one another which seemingly 
a member may be expected to take the chair- 


This creates frustration and a sense of emergency. 


тоге than can be given. For instance, 
role Жеп he is experiencing mild anxiety about his adequacy to perform. 

Tw emergency does not put too much strain on the trainee because of the support that 
given by others, Another ameliorating factor is the non-judgmental climate of the 
culture. The behavior of the trainee is factually evaluated in terms of its 

And effect without his being blamed or punished. Therefore, he can work through 
emergencies successfully because his anxiety is kept relatively low and he is 

with relevant information that he can use in meeting his difficulty. 

An emergency has impact upon the personality through the excitement it produces. 
Conditions of a temporary culture with its inherent factors of safety, the excite- 
pue» throttled, It leads to the release of energy and experimental response 
B^ the emergency. Thus the personality takes om additional skill and sensi- 
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Science content relevant to experienced Phenomena: Social scientists 
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5. The trainin, 
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produces: In sumar; 
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trasts with school culture for the administrator at these points: (a) i: 
related to the reality of human behavior; (b) it is more admissive of i d 
subjective information as essential data to be used in the attempt to resolve 
ficulties; (c) it creates a more permissive atmosphere for the administrator ia Mid 
experiment and invent; and (d) it provides the administrator with a greater amount of is- 
formation for understanding his functional personality. 

The residue of learning for the administrator may be identified as: (a) increase 
awareness of, and insights into, his personality dynamics; (b) greater sensitivity te te 
needs and behavior of others; (c) a greater capacity to analyze objectively the newts шы 
behavior of others; and (d) an increased power to control his behavior in transaction vi 


others so as to harmmize the satisfaction of his own needs and the needs of others, 


Creating Readiness and Organizing for Training 
Readiness for laboratory training is created when administrators are given the opp 
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as the limited res 


composition and size of the training group are important considerations. Group- 


trators with other community leaders gives a heterogeneity that is advantageous 
, The group size may range from nine to eighteen. Too small a group is likely 
‚ ény tho trainee the opportunity to work through certain types of human relations prob- 
A group larger than eighteen tend to produce artificiality of communication which 


trainees from truly experiencing the human relations phenomena that are generated. 


Transferring and Adapting to the School 
Tw thesis of retraining is that the functional personality of the administrator 
to fit the norms and requirements of the training culture. Since these norms and 
are different from those of the work culture of the school, it is necessary 
five consideration to transferring and adapting from one culture to another. This con- 
is an integral aspect of the in-service training program. 
‘the now skill and Sensitivity of human relations developed and proven by the adminis- 
in the training culture must be tested by him in application to the school culture. 
and testing in toto would be an impossibility for the reason that the two 
Are quite different, Teachers, students, and other school personnel have not 
With the administrator in the training culture. Their behavior has remained 
to the School culture, Therefore the administrator must make adaptation--on a piece 
Pet huis, зо to Speak--from his training experience to the s 

chool culture. 


Mapting needs to be 


' 3 emphasized. For example, administrative chaos would be produced 
Principal behaved i in hi 
like a trainer in his relations with teachers by giving them ex- 


еу and th 
en interpreting to them what happened as a result (of its misuse) 
Stari or my fit the trainin, i 
tert 


ч 


g culture but would create a disturbance in the school. 


y the administrat 
r ЕРА : 
Would be abdicating his role. Again, to introduce the pro. 
A faculty meet I 


Bit is it, then, th 


ing with feedback of information on the behavior of teach- 


dy, would i i 
, likely induce anxiety which would become unmanageable 


at transfı 
ers, and how are appropriate adaptations made? The 


his retraining, e 
their expectation of the administrator's be} 
manifested behavior threatens teachers because it does not 


expectation, 


is a responsibility of the administrator to which he is required to give 
paration. Such thinking and Preparing need to be given attention in the t 

2. The newly acquired skill and understanding of the administrator | 
to the school culture in accordance with the risk he is willing to assume, 
self-understanding comes into necessary Play for the administrator, Also 
others plays a crucial part. It is at the point of making self-appraisal c 
the analysis of others that consultative help is frequently and urgently 
administrator. x 

Before he attempts an innovation, the administrator needs to rehearse it 
understands it in relation to the probability of its resistance and acceptance | 


this principle can the administrator act with the necessary ease and coni 


involving himself in difficulty. T 
3. An innovation is most successfully introduced through an experimental 


* 


This approach includes the cycle of diagnosing a problematic situation in the вё 
planning and taking action, and studying the results of that action. Asking the 


the cj 
questions and procuring the appropriate facts are the essence of managing 


their consent in the future, reduces the threat of change. 
tting approval works both ways. In the final analysis, 
опе only by the practice of s ti 
another side also. It 


threat reduction and ge 
threat for getting consent to change can be d 


skillful human relations. The experimental approach has 


ed and future judgments 
fact-finding, so that problems can be adequately analyz 


based upon information. 


nistrator-- 
The Administrator's Admii 
His Responsibility for Training 


IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 
influenced, if not fully determined, by the quality of its 
has made it abundantly clear that administration is dealing 


what happens to teachers in a school is dependent upon the 


and sensitivity of the principal. 
oe onnel of the superintendent's office can have a most strate- 


in the central office of a school system. It is here that the 


or's administrator Should not be expected to accept the claims 
training without the opportunity to test those claims. A sequel 
udy, then, should initiate a conception of in-service training somewhat 
chapter, for the purpose of realizing the values tnat are now 
¡more important purpose, in the long perspective, of determining 

in human relations will fulfill its promise. 

training make a difference? This question remains a theme for 
present study has provided a foundation for a profitable investiga- 


either in the school setting of the present Study or in another 


. These alternatives point the way to a next research step. 


CHAPTER X t 
APPLICATIONS TO ELEMENTARY -SCROOL, ADMINISTRATION 
Implications for Elenentary-School Administration 
Robert L. Nash 
Elementary-school principals Are important. This has been the 
Contention of the = 
organization, and of elementary-school ame mi NC : 
of this study have borne out this contention. i. “ч 


be 
rS of the Ohio Department of Elementary-School 


More than that, these findings point the way toward Strengthening the principali 

And making it more effective. The Ohio Department might well use many of them 
LIS US 
for planning future state-wide in-service programs, 

Certain conclusions reached as the result of this investigation are particularly 
worthy of consideration. One of the most significant of these pertains to the finding 
that the administrator's behavior is an important force in determining teacher morale, 
Length of service, age, and sex may be discounted as factors in successful adninistration 
so far as this study is concerned, but there is little doubt, among the teachers on 
expression to their opinions, that the personal make-up and the policies and practice: of 
the principal exert a strong influence on the staff atmosphere and the general functioning 
of the school. 

Obviously principals, like persons in any other walk of life, range widely in per- 
sonality, from the warm and friendly to the hostile and defensive. Fortunately, the 
greatest number fall in the middle group which is amenable to change and improvement, 
Therefore, certain general patterns for improvement, concerned primarily чө кш 


the philosophic-mindedness of Ohio's elementary-school principals, might well be estab- 
rsities of the state. A similar responsibility devolves 
and local, In the final analysis, 


upon the individual's 


lished by the colleges and unive: 
upon our principals' organizations, state, sectional, 


of course, both the promotion and acceptance of training depend 


d his interest in his own growth. 
training program will require more than a recogaly 
There must be A careful 


alertness to his need ani 


Needless to say, the success of a 
icipants. 
e techniques to be used is 
ning must be fully 


tion of the need for it and co-operation from the part: 
preliminary study of the goals it sets and wise planning of th 
arriving at those goals. The persons who are responsible for the trail ит: 
cognizant, and themselves representative, of the administrative qualities they » 


room for a discussion of . 


cultivate. 
ogress in achieving De 


Within the confines of this brief chapter there is no 


i but emphasis should be placed on the fact that personal pr‘ 
tives, r 
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һу the degree to which it affects the principal's actual E 

own school. Elementary-school principals should come to grips 

| a realistic program in their particular school setting. The impor- 

1 sN this progran takes, but that there is such a program. In some 


have found growth opportunities in a study of curriculum devel- 


changing: he will cease to think of himself as one who controls the 
ites and begin to think of himself as one who guides others in re- 
for growth and development. 


The Job of Elementary-School Principal 
Richard L. Featherstone 


st became acquainted with this study while I was seeking data related 
ject, a brief examination of the material raised a question in ny 
ss of the ideas in a practical school setting. Because of the sim- 
п the school system where I work and the one reported in this 

to examine the report in detail to discover what ideas might be 

ly own school. 

f the effects which the 


the school building held particular interest for me, 


behavior of the administrator have upon the 


In the follow- 


created position, the opportunity was open to attempt to devel- 


would help Communication in the School and, as a result, improve 


ommunication between the 


> With this Specific goal in mind, several proce- 
Put into action, 


| ‘Establishing the New Role 


the year 
i Es entire staff Participated in establishing the role 


Steps in Developing Communication 

After several Conferences, the assistant principal and I decided 
procedures that would contribute to the development of open lines of hc s 
the staff and himself and for which he should take responsibility, 


Being near the bulletin board in the morning. 

One of the most important principal-teacher contacts was the morning gathering i 
the bulletin board. Each teacher checked the board for announcements, fila subia, 
etc., and the assistant was easily available for comments, answers to question, т af 
follow-through on school business. These contacts were entirely free and tafe); Wu 
only requirement was that the assistant principal be there to answer questions € = E 


pass the time of day. 


Techniques of communication. 
Written bulletins were avoided as the main source of communication; insted, 


ments were made, whenever possible, to various groups in the building during эз tewl 
staff mombers were asked de put 


the information along to others who had not been present, This procedure was desint 
Items needing discal hy De 
staff senior Û 


gathering. At the conclusion of the meeting individual 


ease and improve teacher-teacher communication. 
d to the agenda for the regular faculty meetings by any 
ty meetings was distributed to each staff member. 


incr 
staff were adde 


written summary of the facul 


to visit individua] classrooms. 
portunity to visit 400114991 mr, P 


were dozens of different d 


Making ој tuniti 
The assistant principal took every op 
1y those of first-year teachers. There 


ticular 
he delivered notes about special 


so. For example, 
or a dental appointment; or he dropped 


pick up a child f. 
e teacher had requested, In each of 


ice a particular child, or 
me the teachers became quite 
ts about specific pupil PF 


tant principal to make а 


Cross Plan which th 


ask about the classroom, 
In a short ti 


not: 
to 


f the room. 
often volunteered commen 


n helping the new assis 


sroom practices. 


aspect o 
classroom and 


sions were pasic i 


improvement of clas 
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in this study, that 


rted 
1, as it was in the schools repo 
INN administra- 


true in 
fien related the mt 
assistant principal workod dí 
ad be took the responsibility for follow: 
Меме minimum of paper work was used; the emphasis was 


relationship. 


ter of obtaining of school supplies to effective 
rectly with the teachers in developing a supply 


ing through on any requests for supplies. 
placed on the teacher- 


Using the Informal Contact 

of these procedures and processes the key was the informal face-to-face re- 

If the assistant principal carried through these contacts effectively, we 

* feeling of working security would be developed by the teachers as well as 
iinistrator, Each vould have an increased sense of belonging and a greater 
of purpose, and а generally improved school atmosphere would result. 

Мез meant, of course, that the assistant principal spent little time in 
fie, Records and accounts still had to be kept, but they were handled by 
lel) vhenever possible. Those phases of the paper administration which had to be 
M principal And assistant principal were usually taken care of prior to the 
Wel or after the teachers had left for the day. 

Me assistant principal taking over the responsibilities discussed, my role as a 
emm better clarified. For example, there seemed to be more time for me to 

' training for the staff, to work with parent groups, and to do general cur- 
Wat I had not been able 0 do previously. Of course, at all times we tried 
Keel together as possible. Our contacts were as informal as those between 
AM assistant principal, During get-togethers we would discuss activities 
Wincipal vas carrying on, and T would attempt to correlate them with my own 
M the sane tine, he aided no in developing the plans and programs for in- 
Am аварій to coordinate his work in such a manner as to implement the 


My own pattern of re- 


With the teachers vas inevitably modified, 
had to be established, 
M insecurity, 

fealty meetings 


and some new sources of personal 
At times these changes raised inevitable feelings of 
In fact, T found it necessary to force myself to be absent 


Which the assistant Principal planned and led, There seemed 


Now I en joy 


Probably one of the most exciting outcomes of the р] 


— 


Ance by the teachers and children of the as sis tant eu 7 
didn't break into the administrative role--I just arrived," I 
a great deal of insight into his functions, 

Both of us are aware of the values inherent in the p 
results with regard to the children. The assistant principal 
pire, and guidance counselor for many of the children. Since | 
rooms so often, he is accepted by the majority of them. They 
leave samples of their work. He has been able to develop 4 very 
relationship. 

The plan has operated effectively. The data shown in the 
monograph provided good background for evolving the break-in 
cipal. Communication between the teachers, pupils, and 
tant. Tt can be developed on a fairly free basis if special 
Supplies and face-to-face contact are important and, as te 
the monograph, informality is an important key to morale. 


CHAPTER XI 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


APPLICATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
Ross L. Mooney 


it is not difficult to show that what we have in mind 


Inthe perception laboratory, 
t we see. 
makes a difference in wha 
we open our eyes 


porter than the other, are expo: 


If two parallel lines of light, 


sed to view in a dark room and we look at them with 


mind that they are "lines," we will see the difference between them in erms 
in y t 
ме 


k at these same lines of light with the idea in mind that they are 


If ме 100 
poles," we will see the difference in terms of distance. Merely by changing 
, 


ж have in mind when we look at things, we change what we see. 
halal a man's eyes are his ideas, and he sees with his ideas just as surely as he 
vith his eyes, Not only is this principle evident in the laboratory, it is old and 
in daily affairs. We all know the difference it makes if, in walking through a 
ve have in mind the idea of hunting squirrels, of painting a picture, of selecting 
for sale, or of finding a place to picnic. Each idea leads to a different ordering 
perience, and each guides action toward different consequences. It is the same in 
affrirs. We well know the difference it makes, if, in a school situation, we hold 
misd the idea of children as persons who are to be prepared for the future, or persons 
Am to learn the cultural values of the past, or persons who are to be developed as 
personalities, Courses of action will differ accordingly. 
Ideas thus have consequences. They function in inquiry to hold together what is seen 
de, They serve in the grasping of experience as arms and hands do in the grasping 
nal objects. Through continuous use in a course of action, they shape what is 
tot done. This is an important principle in research. The researcher, on enter- 
Ms problem field, needs to be aware of what he is using to grasp what he sees and to 


Mat he does, Indeed, he can think of his work as being primarily the improvement of 
в, 


M first 
need of the research man, as he enters on a specific research venture, is to 


M Clear as i i i 
a he can Concerning the idea he is going to use. He does this by distill- 
‘perience ious 
he has had in previ problem situations similar to the one he is now 


+ M he moves i 
through his experience in the specific situation, he tries his way 


Pit. As he does 80, he finds that he 
roh his Fingers, Among the 
M tecta but also some relati 
of delight for they provide 


More rewarding in the long 


is able to grasp some things but that others 
things grasped, he is likely to find a good deal of 


onships he had not expected. The latter are often 
insight into fresh relations which he had not hitherto 
run, however, is likely to be the attention he gives 
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to what has eluded his grasp ү 


His shortcomings here may be due to intel 4 
© unrealized characteristics in vhat he bad Rs - 
1 
e the fingers of his 
| idea 
» inappropriately placed for setting a grip 72 ; 
, 


had intended to 
grasp may well have been mor 
* liquid, more furti, 
ve, 


means of grasping or to hithert, 
grasp. 


Hi 
18 means of grasping may have failed becaus 
few, too Clumsy, too weak 


s 
saller, or differently proportioned than he had supposed 


When things ha 
gs have eluded him, the researcher may well have no more than а vague 


He may feel he has sensed "the kind of thing" 
fingers as it passed through his grasp, 


of what has happened, 


и or he may have evolved а sense of vhat be бн 

derived from what appears to him to be sensible relations in the ful] i 
field of his inquiry. Out of these, he works ahead to hypothesize improvements in his 
means of grasping so that, next time, 


to have gotten, 


he may be able to catch more, This is the dates 
of his study, the modified idea which, coming at the end of one trial, is tho beginning « 
the next. What started as idea and was tested through use in specific concretion sew 
emerges again as idea, This is the rhythm of inquiry. 

In more formal statement, one might say that the rhythm of inquiry moves throug th 
following phases: the researcher (a) forms a theory from his past experience to be wet 
for grasping the new situation, (b) tries his grasping, (c) analyzes relationships мш 
the things he has succeeded in getting hold of, (d) gives attention to inadequacies Is Mi ` 
means of grasping, and (e) summarizes the whole experience in the form of a modified 
theory to be used аз a beginning in a subsequent trial. This is the pulsating push ia Me 
broad rhythm of scientific progression. 

In reporting research, workers can help one another most and can advance selentifle 
development best by showing the full rhythm of their inquiry as it has proceeded, Tit 
does not mean the revelation of all detail, but it does mean telling the sequential MET" 
the beginning theory, the successes and failures (particularly the failures), and iM 


„w 
mental shifts as experience progresses to its fruition in a modified theory, This 
!s adventure with ideas. The excitement gren tra 


the research report the story of a man 
e essence of the ee 


the creation of idea, test, and re-creation of idea. This is t» 


experience, its spirit as well as its reality. 


cher erestes as the end produet u 
"в completed painting say be importas 
both to the researcher and th 


the painter, but far more important in the long run; 
м was produced and the direct egerit 
hich the end product ой! 

painter, is the process by д 


js get 


The modified theory which the resear 
enterprise may be important to him, as a painter 


volved in it. 


ocess at the time the creator is in 
that experience and its 


of that pr 


from another, in a research report, is the sharing of 


his own processes. 
for the improvement of — 
teachings PX n : А 


Мапу реор1е who use the end product 
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i а needs 
h worker wants it an 
y tal story as the researc! 
the developmental 


a few of the nuggets, or the construction of the idea which 
only a 
Es worker's experience in successive research situations. 
he use in quite different connections for creations of a 


К they want these outcomes selected and packaged con- 
] , 


particular uses. 


сап readily say, "Why all these abstractions! Where are the find- 


y Can readily say, "Superficial! Next to advertising! No theory, 

io test! Nuts to this (and, parenthetically, to the guys who wrote it)!" 
general observation on research reporting may be, it is a lesson 

3 research men who are reporting for one another. The bulk of 

is end product stuff, not process stuff. This trend is encouraged 

с" science which can easily become so blind that it does not 

te" sciencing on which the creation and containment of "public" 

he reports neglect the initial commitment to an idea for grasping, the 

* use of that idea, the attempted reconstruction, the failures before 


of the researcher's often unyielding habits, the portrayal of the 
how of the changing mind. Through such omissions 


another the most important lessons. 


; Tesearch workers are 
They are also missing a chance 

п Чум and to enrich their productions, while they continue, in their 
| to tempt themselves and others with a notion of science 


j it is a creation and containment 
All the frailty and glory that is man. 


the report in Part 1 of this monograph is its basic acknowledgement 


Tread it as a research producer and I looked f 


or the research men be- 
book, 


Despite the fact that the authors have used the 
Writing, 6-3 can readily sense their a 
for the enterprise, 


customary 
cceptance of themselves as the 
In the main, the structuri: 


ng of the report follows 
full rhythm of inquiry 


» and this makes the humanness easier to 


discussion of w, " "pri 
9f Physica] dene e The Aer less Science, see Gerald Holton, 


The American Scientist, Yol. 41, No. 1, 


I would have liked a somewhat more formal statemen: 
shown in contrast to the original theory. I would a me 
а more complete ant 
personal story, from beginning to end, showing the research man at work while the produ 
tions of the work were being displayed. But these are refinements of what is already 
implicit im mood and manner; they point to nothing that would be new to those who did te 
work. 
Furthermore, as a report which explicitly undertakes (page vii) to be "of we te 
sons who are in different ways concerned with educational administration...the profe 
who must improve the design of his graduate courses...the dean who is concerned with iia 
over-all campus program...the administrator who has to meet the everyday problem of f 
school system...the researcher who is, like the authors, struggling to develop sore м 
quate understanding of the processes of school administration," the record of substantial 
satisfaction to even one research man is little short of remarkable. What the profes, 
the dean, and the administrator say is up to them, and they have said it (Chapters П, 1, 


and XI). If there are, indeed, applications for each which are fruitful for each, wile 


none complains about the excess he can't see the use in (though others would complals If 


it weren't there), then this is a remarkable accomplishment, indeed. 
point of view of the researcher , W 


to test the hypothesis that there is a way of writing research reports which can sem. 
orce. Behind that is the hypothesis of the whole enterprise tt 
can associate himself with other research 
ent pursuits $0 that all PI 
this is the probier 


Functionally, what this monograph does, from the 


several consumers at 


there is a way in which a research worker 


workers and with concerned men who are in quite differ 


and all can communicate with one another. To a very great degree, 
Can it be done? Has it been done? 


" 
Such intimate sharing requires, above ily 4 
dat each is first 4 


a researcher, 9 


the social science researcher today. 


My answer to both questions is yes. 
in their association with 
sor, & dean, an administrator, 


one another, 
who constantly remember, 


a man and only thereafter а profes 
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out, the unity and effectiveness of any associatioL of 
s to grant one another the only thing they have in 
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APPENDIX A 


TABULATIONS OF DATA 
SECURED IN THE STUDY OF ANTECEDENTS 
AND EFFECTS OF ADMINISTRATOR BEHAVIOR 


the tables loped from the data secured in this study 
—.— d. They poema in the same order in which they 
i of Chapters IV and V. The outline headings under which they are 


as those used in Chapters II and III. 


these tables tions of the teachers, the column 
to c raa ы, Bake teaching questionnaire. Numbers 
5 tion in February and May. When the same questions are 
Ted hs tense used is the present, though in May the past tense 
3 questionnaire. The headings, with their identifying information, 


eiie Y) Heading Question 
'eacher Reaction How did you personally feel about 
Ps Problem the curriculum study problems when 
Selection they were selected by your building 
group? 
2 Teacher Reaction What is your reaction to the vay 
to Organization the teachers in your building are 
organized for the curriculum Study? 
General Rating In general, how would you rate the 
curriculum study activities so far 
this year? 
Teacher Sense of Do you have a feeling you know 
Direction where you are going in these 
activities? 
Teacher Sense of Do you feel you are getti: 
Progress place? N 
Teacher Sense of How well do you feel that you and 
Contribution others in your faculty are able to 
contribute to curriculum improve- 
ment in your school? 
Teacher Sense of How close a working relationship do 
Togetherness you feel you have with others on the 
faculty? 
Getting Supplies How helpful is the principal's 


office in getting needed materials 
and supplies for you? 


tler wine Informa- How well are you kept informed 


about the *hings which affect your 
work and your school? 


responsibilities of the teachers 
e principal have been defined? = 
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tion Numbers 
February May 
(Schedule IIT) (Schedule Y) Headi; 
— Question 
10a 
Amount of Teacher- How often do 
Teacher Communica- talking interest ot рен 
tion teachers in the made 
portant curriculum Per de > 
10b usually 
Breadth of Teacher- Н: 
Ther Communica- e ота e 
on 
1 14 Communication with Do 
you find it to 
Principal principal alot yu en Bay ч 


gestions for the school? la 


Wherever means are reported for ratini secured from the t n 
as follows: The mean rating for all the ades in each school was ÓN 
arately; the mean and standard deviation of the means of the schools in each of the 
ings used was then computed and the figures reported in the tables. Because the ait va 
which this study was focused was the school Principal, his schoo: the unit of remit 
data for him and became the unit of analysis. This procedure prevented schools with 4 
large number of teachers from having an undue influence on the data, 


Along with each of the tables we have indicated the comparisons between the rariss 
categories which were made. The value of the "+" is given for the comparisons where the 


For certain comparisons we hypothesized that differences which were found vould М la 
a particular direction. On these tables the value of "t" is that of the "one-tailed f.“ 
These tables are so indicated by a note. The "t" values were computed on a formula re 
lated to the independence of the two measures being compared. 
istically significant differences, if 


Although many of the tables contain few stat: y 
are presented here so that the reader can examine them critically for what me 


the authors to lend 
throw on the questions he has in nind. ‚They seem to Petron 
to the exploration of "hunches" which might, when Te e S hypotheses 


for further study. Many such ideas presented themselves as 
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i SCHEDULES AND QUESTIONNAIRES 


Copies of all of t 
published elsewhere are 


manner: 


I. Instructions to Interviewers 


he schedules and 
included in this Appendix 


A. Principles of Interviewing 


A. 


questionnaires used in this 


They are arranged 


instructions for Administering Teacher Questionnaire 
II. Principal Interview Schedules (February) 


Principal Interview 


Subschedule 1 


Interviewer Ratirg Sheet 


TII. Teacher Questionnaire (February) 


A. 


Coae Card 


Teacher Questionnaire 


IY. Principal Interview Schedules (May) 


А. 
в. 


| c. 


Principal Interview #2 


Subschedule 1 


Subschedule 2 


Subschedule 3 


V. Teacher Questionnaire (May) 


A. 


C. 


Code Card 


Teacher Questionnaire #2 


Subschedule 1 


YI. Tost Instruments 


This is a structured int 
tions (stimuli) nee 


fore, ques 


Case Analysis 


Sentence Completion 


Seutaments Inventory 


I. Instructions to Interviewers 


A, Principles of Interviewing 


erview. 


lots of extraneous material. 


Getting 


the 


Бе feels free to 
He has some idea 
He does not know 


Yo 


persou's own answer 


u do not suggest poss 


what you are as 
what answer you t 


We want t: 


d to be the same, We 


means: 


ible answers 
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o be able to add гез 


only need to know 


). 
say whatever he te 
"good. 


Study which are aet 


in the 
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that the interviewee (and you also) feel at ease in the situa- 


y , 
the actual interview begins. Talking about your own interests 
of the school, etc., may help. It may be very important that 


to 
he will feel free to talk 

1 ow a little bit before 
ter En apost the Study and S.C.D.S. may be neede 


ogni. i judging him. 
1 ze differences, and are not j gha 
pe in of accepting his "gripes," and that "griping" i 


However , 
hope, ommunicate their intended meanings. 
pu аан be, careful to communicate the meaning of the 


T4 Avoid "for example's.") 
question without suggesting answers. (Avi 


М £ 
te ize your acceptance of differences as being OK or your naivete about 
| situation and his problems. — 


ET i i hing new. 
m way require that you talk, sometimes, without saying anything 


1 of it and 

ew is structured, you will need to keep control 

vien pet have to cut in on occasions, affirming your interest in what 
but indicate need to hurry along in order to conserve his time. You can 

vant to finish the interview so you will have time to visit with him in 


can stop it by asking something like, "Then if I 
you 4 . Be careful to use his words if at all 
% you don't put words in his mouth. 


- B. Instructions For Administering Teacher Questionnaire 
^ (May Form) 


is one of eight centers in the nation under the Co-operative Program in 
Administration. These centers are largely supported by the Kellogg 


* ‘tion and have as their purpose the improvement of the preparation ogram 
of school administrators." j 


_ Мгрозоз of this study: 


аъ aid the 
= activities, 


Pur the School-Community Development Study at The Ohio State University, 


Schools in developing plans for future curriculum 


(2) To supply the School-Communi t: i i 
E. wl — y Development Study with data which vill 
ы Ee to the understandings of the roles of educational administra- 
. 


folks recall, we were in in February i 

to gather informati 
the atum study activities. Now that the school year is almost at 
“tig nterested to get a Picture of the total year's activities." 
of this Questionnaire: 


to know ove ap intere e how they feel about various aspects 
. iow, as I am sure do, th 
and reactions about different parts of Pus — nr 


we are not interested in cvaluating 

not t the 5 1. 

the professional people in can Sie oe 
cular school or School system." | 


о these questions in order that the find. 
е Schools and the Co-operative 


y igi dentia to the s 


duals or schools Ta aeg Way d tings returned to vil 
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"Next week we e 
xpect to have a b; 
the findings from the data we Bebe a Te dort fur oach of you of a tow 


"Are there any questions?" 
Administration: 


^. Pass out questionnaires usi umber 
ing consecutive m 
oe 4899517 1а involved, pass out to the schools — amt in 
o take the first group of questionnaires you ri pr 


Second group to take second о! onnairi Record пан в 
series where the change Eu ph 5 * “m 


b. "Please remove the card from the insi 
ide of the questionnaire 
name and school. A Жы. 
reg 3 soon as this card is completed, please pass it vw 


"As soon as the card is filled out 
a e please read the direc 
ki зве ошаіте and go ahead, 15 you have questions, hes n 
an Sha. e pleased to answer them. Pi 
reddes ioa a lease be sure to fill in each ites m 


c. "As you finish this three page questionnaire please complet single 
which I will pass out to you in a few eiu I Wild valle the reped 
naires separately." (If these are two or more schools: "I hawe placed the 
names of your (2) schools on the board along with a number, Please place the 
appropriate number at the top of the single sheet.") 


(When an individual has completed his three page questionnaire, pick it wp at 
immediately glance through it to be sure he has omitted no question or rating. 
If omissions are found, press him to complete it. Obviously, gather these ls 
a pile separate from that of the single-page questionnaire, 


Notes: 


Make every attempt to create a non-evaluative atmosphere for filling out 
questionnaires and to reduce any anxieties which may arise. 


If. Principal Interview Schedules 
(February) 


A. Principal Interview 


Code 
De Mu 


in the elementary schoo. 


are interested in how the curriculum study activities have — 
1з this year as well as in more general ero school гд 


"As you know, we 
I'd like to ask first about the particular activities whi 


tration. 135 
in your school. d 2 
ected for study in your 
thi oblems which have been se 
A Eli = if Available, of topics and organization) " 
work on these problem 

"Has the faculty been organized in any particu 255 Pe "^ 
= (number of groups, number of teachers, ant/oe 2 group taste 

séstgnad to each group; frequency and type 0 к не а 

і ed on ridai 
(Probe if needed) "Are there some activities being carri $ 
an active part these eee 
teachers who are not taking 12 

* “ee e e individual reasons) "Is there any cular reas 

ae à is not taking part? 

— 
Reasons: 
Names: teular probless 10 wa 
i o about making the selection of the par 

а. RUE for particular events 


year?" (press 


(We - D: and small gre 
principal am Mea 


ipal 
"Who made the Senger beg —Teachers _ 
teachers — 
Principal and 
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Zo below, whichever G3 appropriate): 
à ei E: "Were there any teachers who were in disagreement with 
ich was mado?" 


feel about the prob- 
principal alone): "How did the teachers 
ted?" pe 


i blems ?" 
been most interested in working on these prol 
principal of impersonalness of study, etc.) 


Reasons for interest: 


who have not been particularly interested in working on these 


Reasons for lack of interest: 
things are you hoping to accomplish this year through the curriculum 
y" 


"Have you, yourself, set up any specific goals or results 
pe accomplished by the end of the year?" 


(Check if process goal) 


i ы t clear, 
explicit 


believe that your teachers are hoping, in general, to get 
cipation in the curriculum activities?" 


(Check if process goai) 


problems were selected, what did See as th bi 
Curriculum study under way?" оз e problems you faced 


5 and rate while P completesmorale scales) 


8 (concern with long е goals 
ture," tolerance for 9 во i 
5 Lu * * ' * H 
k 
Questions what teachers take for 
tal ideas, 
з beneath surface) L' ' ' ' ' B 
— 
{ issues as nany- 

Jack of "set" in attico 
ages ideas apart from source) L! 'H 
É — À— 

Mand the principal the morale sheet 


E. (в. Subschedule 1) checked Р 


ES seem 


Au best you can how 
these ratings this veekin the teachers in your School, 
—— zer 
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7. "What things do 
you think are 
curriculum activities have been vor (o EES in deternining “ 
"Now let me turn to two 
or three general questions 
» And then 1711 de finished 
ha 


lly are th 
in his iche 7008 90 an ole 


8a. "Generally s 
peaking, as you 
School principal in rie ép MERE 


8b. "What do you see as the 
responsibilities of th 
in the school?" 0 e teachers in curriculum " 


9. "Ном might the centr: 
Fant angen entral office be of more help to you in furthering curriculum 


10a. "In what ways do you think a s 
tudy such 
to the elementary бете ес ү ui ы 


105. "What questions 
findings?" or problems should we pay particular attention to in developing ow 


(Request P not to discuss this int 
S s interview with any other principals unti] ali 


B. Subschedule 1 
(See item 6) 


Code 


P T 
On each of the scales below please check at any place which represents your feng lege, 


6a. Do you have a feeling you know where you are going in these activities? 


' ' ' ' П ' 


' ' , 
Tonfused, see Some idea, but 3 T mI 


no direction not very 
for myself as yet definite yet direction 


6b. Do you feel you are getting any place? 


' ' ' ' ' 


own [a] ‘air. 
see little j satisfactory excellent 
progress progress progress 
contribute te 


6c. How well do you feel that you and others in your faculty are able to 
curriculum improvement in your school? 
' ' 


' ' 
N iderable e to e much Lo 
Pet ids Hals, staff the needed contribution ا‎ Peg 
has limited resources with u. outside 

elp school 


with others on the faculty! 
e a working relationship do you feel you have 


6d. How clos Ё е 
' 


' ' ' i ; - 
ther cas 
Jor but generally pers 
ا‎ cooperative pulling 
C. Interviewer Rating Sheet 
Code 
interview: 
te on f. ‘ollowing scales immediately following the 
с. u 
31 1 
Atmosphere Si aei itself: hostile 8 T 6 $ friedir 
interview situation 922 8 


“omnents! 
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principal's relations with the teachers on 


your total observations, rate the Rank* 
, 2 1 vara 
hostile 8 7 friendly 
d defensive 
3 2 1 teacher 
ште task or 1 growth — 00. 
produ 
2 1 non-self 
of field: self- CO Ui 4. 3 centered 
centered 
2 1 releases 
of powers en Em s.m 4.38 situation — 
situation 


indicating 
h of these four scales indica 
entire set of interviews on еасі х 
тарта standing (e.g. 6/9) in this colum.) 


old modern new; dirty clean; well-managed poorly managed 
1 

а Upper Middle Lower Depressed 

body: White 2 Negro % 

Protestant % Catholic 4 Jewish % 


III. Teacher Questionnaire 
(February) 


A. Code Card 
Questionnaire No. 


Name School 


Years teaching experience (including present year) 


Years teaching in this building 
What grade(s) do you teach? 


What special subjects (if any)? 


— >=. 


B. Teacher Questionnaire 
Mis questionnaire is a part of the Study of the curriculum activities being con- 
this year, Data from this Study will be used by the elementary 
curriculum work. All data are confidential to the research 
or school will be identified in the reports. Your frank re- 
eneral findings are to be most useful to your schools, 


Scales below please check at any place which represents your feelings. 
you wish which would help make 


Art Ay me questi i 
tivities Mid q ons in this first section refer 


to the particul: i 
have been developed particular curriculum Study 


in your school this year. 
de Ta what 
Ways do you believe y ipation in the activiti ti 
study is being of help to you Еи die 


in your own teaching? 
d how dia you personally 


were select feel about the 


curriculum st 1 
ed by your building group? MI Problems when they 


U ' * 1 Ц 
er we ought ou ni 

but other problems not e gives 

sufficiently considered Sufficient con- 


Sideration 
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3. Who did you feel made th 


be studied in your bald eye Selection of the probl ма 
were te 


— e principal 
— the principal and a sel 
the teachers + elect group of teachers 
== (other) hemselves 
ee 
4. What is your reacti 
tion t 
for the curiloulum Mena way the teachers in your building are 
' : F 
' $ : 
0 са effective satIsfac М ' " 
use of time and ory 
REY but could be improved |] — 
And energy 
Comments: 
5. Do you ha 
you have a feeling you know where you are going in these activities! 
' ' ' ' ' ^ i Я 
used, see — А 
no direction not ver 
for myself as yet definite yet a definite 
for myself 
Comments: 
6. Do you feel you are getting any place? 
Ц * ' ' » ' * LU U 
"Норгей down," Making fairly Юй 
see little satisfactory excellent 
progress progress progress 
Comments: 
7a. What things do you think are important to consider in determining whether tw 
curriculum study activities have been worth-while? 
Tb. In general, how would you rate the curriculum study activities so far this 
year? ' 
' ' * ' * ' ' Li 
unprofitable valuab: 
to me to me vus 
Comments or suggestions for improvement: 
: of the 
: The questions in this section refer to the more general aspects 
pic ШЧ his broad definition of curriculum developeasts 


school which are often included 


8. 


10а. 


u and others in your faculty are able fe V 


How well do you feel that yo! 0 
tribute to curriculum improvement in your school? 

' „ ' ' ' ' ' ' 
sed considerable e to e mic! z pica 
outside help, staff Бе seeded оү Н ن‎ 

es ion wi 1 
has limited resourc 143010 required 
Comments: ë 
with others @ 

How close 4 working relationship do you feel you have 
faculty? | ; 


' 
going 
his own way cooperative pulling tote брег 
Id 
Comments: iiem 1 with other teacher? 


ind yourself 
now often СО T beten curriculum 


building about impor 
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8 day 
Н : - ther frequently Every 
Coments: 

With whom do you usually talk about these problems? 
' 

, 5 : : : : s : wane n the 

everal other: pae iin une 
гу building 
in the building 
two others 
Comments: | | 
Do find it easy to talk with the principal about your ideas and suggestions 
Р for the school? 
' ' ' 
' * ' ' LU буп = 
er easy Е 
find an I have a very at any time 
* good idea 
Coments: 

lîs, How could your principal be of more help to you in furthering curriculum 

development? 


1%, How could the central office staff be of more help to you in furthering cur- 
riculum development? 


13, What do you see as the particular responsibilities of teachers like yourself 
in curriculum development? 


IV. Principal Interview Schedules 
(Hay) 


A. Principal Interview #2 
Cote Date 


Time to 


"We are interested this time in getting an over-all picture of the curriculum study 
run for the entire year. First, I'd like to bring our general information up to 


da, "Mat kinds of curriculum 
tere here in February?" 


(Probe if necessary: 


Study activities have been carried on in your school since 
(get new documents, if available, of topics and organiza- 


Have changes occurred in the problem(s) selected?) 


В, Mast time you gave us some information about how your staff was organized for these 
curriculun study activities this year. Do you recall how much attenti 


on was given 
te the problem of getting organized for these activities?" En 


. эһ order to get a clear picture of the general organizational 


me check а few things with you. W 
ын cede y! аз your School usually or 


а wm Small Groups 
—— No. 


pattern for this year 
ganized as a total 


Size 


(robe if both are indicated: "What kinds of ac 


ewer check following questions with X ae SOS ч асыя) 


А. Ie the group used for; 


Total Group Small Groups 

Making decisions? 
Waking recommendations? — => 
or learning? E — 

(EZ حص‎ 

% Ts the principal a Participating 
the group? 
— — 
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Are outsiders used T 
as resource otal Group $m11 Croup 


persons? (regularly) 
(occasionally) — 
4. Are the small groups - (check)? 


grade level 
——_ grade groups int 
— erest or problem 
wow . 


Did the small groups report their activities? Yes No 


To whom: to each other 
to pri 
to total staff 25 EEE s 
— — 
6. Is there a coordinating or planning committee? Yes No 


"What sorts of thin; 
activities?" 


£S have been accomplished this year through the curriculum study 


generally confused ' ' 
vague — ا‎ E 
explicit 


"What do you believe that your teachers, as i gained their 
ticipation in the curriculum activities?" re E e а 


(list gains) 
generally confused, ' ' ' ' ' clear, 
vague explicit 


"As you look back over the year's curriculum study activities, what anything 
you wish you had done differently?" еа А. 
(Probe for free discussion concerning both what and why) 


(If not already discussed) "Have you gotten any ideas or plans about what you would 
like to see happen in your school next year?" 


(Note for 4a and 4b: new knowledge, procedures, or insights secured; clearer diagnosis 


or analysis of conditions, etc. 


Rate responses on scales below while P completes items 


5 and 6) 


a. Comprehension: ' ' , ' ' 

Low: Sees particulars in isolation; con- High: Sees year's work as à whole; 

cerned chiefly with immediate accomplish- shows ooien 2 
ts and the "practical" aspects of the enduring goals or ; 

ын Р the theoretical aspects of the 


activities. 
activities. 


b. Penetration: للم‎ 
taken for 


Low: Does not examine basic assumptions; High: Questions what was 


i umed; recognizes 
attributes success or failure to super- ete ee ; e 


ficial causes; fails to grasp the meaning "Ea 
Jann: to implications levance 
of what has happened for future p ing. bo 1255555 ано е — 


' ' y 
c, Flexibility: للل ےم‎ — 
Sees other ways in mhich thie 
what 


High: 

1 t consider what was not peer 70 
. e or dogmatic explana- 2 d "a ugges for 
tion of what happened; discusses жаны 121 1 — 
"personalities" rather sun 


an issues or 
= tions. 
ideas. 


Subschedule 1) Р 
{ра1 the morale sheet (в. све pa 
parat tie gregem curriculum study конт c A , a 
— ir scales indicating how you, as principal, 
and THEN hand him 
pud 


take back that sheet and 19 
„зате as best you сап how you think 


(When finished, 
1d make these ratings?" 


"Now would you 
on the average vou 


p. Subschedule 2) 


gathered in February there seemed to 


(Hand him 
"From the impression 
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teachers i f curriculum 
incipals felt were important outcomes 0: c 
элит Would =” ek = this sheet the two phrases which x» ша 
s — consider in determining if curriculum study activities 
while?" 
both s of that sheet (6a and 6b): . 
зт by bre in the margin the two phrases in this зле. 
‚ r sitas believe to be of least importance in evaluating curriculum activities 
wich == 
8 impre that there were a variety of opinions about the 
54 m " Bed of sepul and principals in these activities. Would you help 
ify this impression by checking this sheet?" 
hin В, Subschedule 3) 
m know the major report of our findings will come at the elementary principals' 


in the fall. Thinking ahead to that time, what questions do you think 
' group might want this study to give major attention to?" 


B. Subschedule 1 
(See item 5) 


of the scales below please check at any place which represents your feelings: 
ou have a feeling you knew where you were going in these activities? 


Had some idea, e 

but not very à definite 
definite direction 
3 for myself 


feel you were getting any place in these activities this spring? 


* ' * ' * * * 

ovn, Made Made 
ttle satisfactory excellent 
progress progress 


y o 
you fee: ou ani ers fac were able to con e 
weil feel that id oth: in your ulty were able + tribut 


' ' ' 
' ' 


Е derab Were able to e Were able to ma 
DE rer MEE E: 
? little outside help ан E 


school 


close a 
6! working relationship have you felt you had with others on the faculty? 


- Ы ' ' ' ' ' 
2 Rather cası 7 : 
"y but generally p EI 
cooperative шн СД 


Pulling together 


C. Subschedule 2 
(See item 6) 


check from the 
* this шы Dolor the tro (2) phrases which, 


in your opinion, best 


Study activities are most worth while when they result in 

better selection of textbooks and teaching materials." Е 

greater personal Satisfaction of the + 
— changes in the teachers! 


~ 
eachers in doing their job." 
day-to-day behavior in the classrooms." 


6b. 


Code 


T. 


T. greater willingness to really try out ideas (a the « 
8. general agreement that the study activities have 


There is a wide range of opinion about now effective curriculum i 
done, and where the responsibilities rest for its 


of the statements below by marking each of them according te 


1- This is entirely a responsibility of the Adainistration of | 


2 - This is predominantly a responsibility of the 
participation. > 


3 - This is equally a responsibility of the administration ant 


4 - This . 1117 a£ Hat ME 
participation. 


5 - This is entirely a responsibility of the teachers. 


6 - This is not an important responsibility of either the 
tration. 


a. To attend the curriculum meetings and workshops 


і 
: 
i 
l 


b. 
c. To experiment with new ideas and procedures. 
d. 


To work with parents on curriculum problems. 
To select textbooks and teaching materials, 
To examine the total school curriculum and Its 


To improve the teaching activities within the £ 


I 
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identified in the reports. Your frank responses are 
to be most useful to your schools. 


help make your rating clearer or help describe 
= your school. 
. LJ LJ 


in this first section refer to the particular curriculum 
been developed in your school this year. 


4e you believe your participation in the activities of the cur- 
been of help to you in your own teaching? 
reac’ 


tions 
hare 


траім for the curriculum study? 


. ‘ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 


MIRRA —  TarlysaUsfactoy Very effective 
mm of time ам but could have beon use of time 
“o improved and energy 


DA you have a feeling you knew where you were going in these activities? 


2 U , 0 „ „ ' ' 


TUM. — — — — — —run 


* 
but not very A 
а 
fer if definite ee 


— for myself 


MA you fesl you vere getting any place in those activities this spring? 


Li г. 
* — satisfactory bs Aang 
ккө, progress progress 


Wen fron the List 
p ur Г аш the two (2) phrases which, in your opinion, 


„way activities are most worth while when they result in 
— Miter selection of textbooks and teaching materials." 

— Fater personal satisfaction of the teachers in doing their job," 
— "Pages in the teachers! day-to-day behavior i | 


in which you fe, 

el si 

past year аз а result fict 
— Zu е 


fron , will be used by the elementary schools in 
p xy rn confidential to the research program, and 


please check at any place which represents your feelings. 
would 


tion to the way the teachers in your building have been 
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is section refer to the general aspects 
n a broad definition of —— Lek. M 


7. How well do 
you feel that you and 
tribute to curriculum improvement 8 your faculty were able to con. 


Part B: The questi 
ons in ti 
school which are often included i 


School? 
* 
* ' * ' Lu * 
oil pu erable ere al 0 1 ; 
outside help, staff of the needed c the 
d it; contri 
had limited resources with little Bride. = Am "a 
or our 
B. H 1 
. How close a workin 
u. g relationship have you felt you had with others on the 
* * * ' * ' ' ' 
Each has gone Rather casual Y Cus 
his own way but generally — 
cooperative pulling together 


9. There is a wide range of opinion about how effective curri 
culum developmen 
тоск auto Sons, er where the responsibilities rest for its Pent 
ease rate each of the statements below by mar! each of ў 
to the following scale: ME و‎ 


1 - This is entirely a responsibility of the administration of the school, 
This is predominantly a responsibility of the administration with active 
par pation, 


teacher 
3 - This is equally a responsibility of the administration and the teachers, 


4 - This is predominantly a responsibility of the teachers with active 
administration participation. 


2 


5 - This is entirely a responsibility of the teachers. 
6 - This is not an imp ortant responsibility of either the teachers or the 
administration. 


To attend the curriculum meetings and workshops which are held, 
isions reached in curriculum meetings, 


| _ S apply or carry out the dec: 

Qe 0 experiment with new ideas and procedures. 

4: — Te suggest changes in the present curriculum. 

e. To make decisions about changes in the curriculum of the school, 
f. To work with parents on curriculum problems. 

к. кк To select textbooks and teaching materials. 

h. To examine the total school curriculum and its effectiveness, 

i. ER To improve the teaching activities within the individual classroom. 


ts.) 
(Please use the back of this sheet for your commen’ 


C. Subschedule 1 


(Anonymous) 
previ t the 
School No. Аб E 
he estionnaire which you #11190. an at ie D o e b om 
On the qu e u х 3 
sii ee ease chec! 
per suggested te suggested by these comment. ait! 
2e % best represents your feelings Y Ku Ec ze 
A 
і the incipal's office in getting ne j 
10. How helpful is pr | app 
=! ' ' 
aot give tten supply routines 
problems res attention supp ctorily 
I would 11 


Y 
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* 
Д Ы = Kept up-to-date on 


Usually no ed o 


1y a11 information 
ee TUE. related to my work 
е 


and the school 


i tly do you believe 
problems 1, how clearly and consisten пете 
х . teachers and the principal have been defin 


* * ' 
T RAE take initiative 
to i 
t principal's OK ў 
MEN REDE initiative in definite areas 


* ' s 

' ' т £ —€— ——— Couragemen 
et encouragement enco ge 

and approval 

approval occasionally frequently 


p que find it easy to talk with the principal about your ideas and suggestions 
r the school? 


' 
ficult, hard on dl 5 
i 29 I have a very at any time 
rtuni ty good idea 


VI. Test Instruments 


A. Case Analysis 


to find out how different people think about certain 
ich arise in school situations. On the following pages are descriptions of 
which a school administrator might find himself, Please Place yourself in 


» it is impossible to Supply all of the information you might wish. 
а your own experience the answers which seem to make the most sense 

7 right answers, Be selective in your responses--write only what y 
vi . 


In each 
to 
ou 


case, ce self in the position of the school head, read the descripti 
and talak аы Te eber рава of the schoot head, itm 
+ 


ur responses to the various questions, 


* * 


} A Seventh grade teacher has been thi ibi 
is to vee ipaa "UT given the responsibility of assi, 
to your office and says, "My history class the third period has t 
„There shouldn't be that i 

to handle 


Пу, What would you be likely to say to Miss Newton? 


me of the reasons why Miss Newton might raise this problem? 
F апу, would you take? 


' ' " 


tions like this? ERUNT UMS 
no 
> y Теза — ра 


difficulty Considerable 
difficulty 
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How real does this kind of 
' 


situation seem to you? Very real, Plausible Artificial 
П , 1 


At a faculty meeting, ei 
réleasí y eight teachers of your 
pucr de козе каны не зо that the er: et pedi г. "nw 
. says, "If eligious instruction 
have to make up the work. It dose! t matter daa tE M TIA 11 clas, he'll just 


actice. 
practice, Anyone who misses class will just have to cateh с 10 


time for religious instruction was made by the school board. шш... 
1. Specifically, what response would you likely make to Miss Arnold at the 

2, What, if anything, would you be apt to say or do after the meeting? с, 
3, What, if anything, might you do at the next meeting of the school board? 

4. What important issues might underlie this situation? 

Do you feel you have difficulty '?o AR 


dealing with situations like this? Feel no Feel some Feel 
difficulty difficulty considerable 


difficulty 

How real does this kind of Ц y Ц ' ' ' 1:28 
situation seem to you? Very real, Plausible, Artificial, 
likely to might never would 

happen possibly happen 


happen 
* + + 


of a school in which faculty meetings have been used te 
tell teachers about school policy. You would like to have the teachers begin to share is 
making some of the decisions about school policy. Some teachers have said to you, "One 
thing we liked about Mr. Yost (the former principal) was the way he made decisions, Tt 
saved a lot of time and prevented hard feelings among the faculty members to have him tell 
us what the school policies were." Other teachers have told you, "Mr. Yost didn't seen to 
trust us to make decisions. He always told us what should or should not be done, Пе 
didn't seem to realize that we are professional people." 


You have just become principal 


1. What are the implications of this difference of opinion among your faculty and Wr. 


Yost? 
2. What things might have to happen in this situation before there would be staff par- 


ticipation in policy-making? 


u take in a long-run course of action? 


3. What first steps would yo 1 
if any, would you feel the teachers should not participate jn deciding 


4, What policies, 
* 


' ' ' ' ' Ы 

you have difficulty y сае m 

ons like this? eel no M euim considerable 
d 


Do you feel 
difficulty di iffi culty 


dealing with situati 


How real does this kind of x usible, 14 
situation seem to you? 1 KOH might never would 
happen possibly 
happen 


lunch, for 
al community. One noon ing th 
e Tee ig students ae getting Tested out e te Tem tit 
= E ' ard about it already. bors! Ц " 
case Иле, ve Und here—at their oma А and Mose wells they 210, +оо. 
89 inated. tis SEPE testing e. W 


a lot of the ve 


there anything Y? 
= These students? 


u would be likely to do about the re: 
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would you expect from the с 


el about their findings? 


muni ty? 
1 to this project, if any, E 


| think the students are likely to fe 
* * 


8 

e1 no eel some 1115 

ulty difficulty consider: 
oN difficulty 
' ' ' * * ' Uu ' 
ery real, usible, rtificial, 
likely to might never would 
happen possibly happen 
happen 


B. Sentence Completion 


Finish these sentences as fast as you 
can. Write dom the first idea that comes 


to your mind. 
Work Rapidly 
‚ heads should 


the budget 
a school head appoints a teacher committee he is 


hesitate to try out new methods because 
principal is successful when 


Administrators are often 
parent groups 


C. Sentiments Inventory 
(David H. Jenkins) 
are listed below represent a variet: 


agree with the statements 
There is no right or 


y of 
and others disagree 


the special А 
репсі1 which 
ents your opinion — 
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A - Stron; gr 

5 — EUN agree with the Stateme; 

e Weeks © usually agree with the ud 

c- — on't know, or it doesn't mak, gei ‘erence 

pem = or usually disagree with the A u E 
gly or always disagree with the аны 


A lot more is learn: 
ed in 
where there are class dice ta there are good lectures by an authori 
ў ty thes 


A group should k i 
Le 18 Ид. еер busy at its task and not waste tine by discussing how 
effectively 


Students should assume 


classroom, = сериин of handling discipline problems in their 


The school has its 


job t 
communi ty agencies. o do, and there is no point in getting mixed up with other 


Young people sometimes get i 
over them and settle des. rebellious ideas, but as they grow up they ought to get 


One shouldn't sti 
subject. question the statements of people vho have spent many - ^ 


Tax money is too scarce to risk addi property 
itional expense for da; 
letting groups from the community use the schools for — — v 


In cases of disa, 
or ЕЛЕ. greement among class members, the teacher should be the final judge 


There is too much emphasis on cooperation in enough prepara: 
for our competitive society. р x mec =: bi 


The most successful class is one where the teacher draws on his 

om experi 
define problems which he knows the students will be facing. * 
kann more and more people are prying into matters that should remain personal ant 
private. 
Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power whose decisions № 
obeys without question. 
Once a person has gotten a question settled for himself there is little point in re- 
opening the issue in the future. 


Teachers who take their pupils on trips, have animals in the classroom, 
avoiding the main job they should be doing. 


etc, , are 


No technique is clearly democratic or autocratic. 
Whatever else he does, a teacher should not allow students 
the classroom. 


If there are parent organizations around the schi 
meddling in school affairs. 


to criticize him openly is 
ool it isn't long before they start 


what the 
Persons who are highly trained and hold good academic positions should know 


group members should do. 
teacher should take matters inte 


When students are apparently making no progress the 


his ow hands and direct them. 
g to good authorities. 


f hurting a close friend 
Je who are over school agt: 
should do. 

and the will te 


learns most efficiently by listenin; pa | 
or le 
cent person could ever think о! 


о be concerned about peop. 


One 
No sane, normal, de 


It is not the job of the school t 
tell the group what it 


jent in a group if experts 
tion 
th needs most is strict discipline, rugged deternina' , 
for family and country. А > 
ili urces and n class 

d ect the students to utilize outside 50! 
83 ane ite ly available elsewhere. 


time asking for information easi 


It is more effic: 


What the you 
work and fight 
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i dis- 
about which there is strong disagreement in the community should not be di 


cussed in the school. 
strator of the school must be the one who decides what items appear 
meetings. 
agenda for faculty E 


is a right and a wrong answer for almost every question one can raise. 


on-the 


There 
i its teacher to arrive indepe 

14 be able to count on the ability of i 

—— . — at decisions related to their actions. 


ndently 


Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict. 
The schools should participate actively in organizations like community councils. 


The teacher should assign members of the class to various jobs rather than expect 
them to sign up voluntarily. 


After one has consulted good authorities he should be able to consider a question 
closed. 


i few 
t this country needs most, more than laws and political programs, is a 
Ene, tireless, devoted leaders in whom the people can put their faith. 


A group cannot take time to listen to everyone's ideas if it expects to get anything 
done. 


If more school people would confine themselves to doing a good job of teaching 
children, and worry less about parent and community groups, the schools would do a 
much better job. 


When a teacher's best efforts do not satisfy members of the class, they should openly 
triticize and communicate it to him. 


In the last analysis, the leader is the one who has to see that things get done in 
the group. 


There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel a great love, grat- 
itude, and respect for his parents. 


Inless students come to grips with controversial issues in their community they are 
not really being educated, 


Many times discussions are stimulating, but greater progress is made if there is a 
specialist who knows the answers present in the group. 


Many schools have ineffecti be i i iviti 
Brita ive programs because they do not confine their activities 


Disagreements from any member of the 


group should be given careful consid i 
A group decision is reached. = ron 


If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better off, 


One of the best contributi 
tions a school can i i 
Mare of its problems and needs. make is to help the community become 


Clas; 
8 members should be able to rely on the teacher to keep discipline in the class. 


Schools have n А 2 
munity at sion getting involved in health or welfare problems of the com- 


wen 
it comes right down to it, each of us has to look out for himself 
ИЩ 


once and res; i i 
К pect for authority are the most important virtues children should 


Schools 
2 are not teaching the fundamentals as well today as they used to 
A group really wants 
to get 
the right to exercise definite . 


| it i important for ti t ep th tting into heate 
ч, „ 
4 he leader to ke er i 
p the group members from getti g into heated 


Something acco 


е authority. mplished, the leader should be given 


= * 
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An effective teache 
r sh ways 
problems which face the class, „ bite the responsibility upon 


Theoretically, it 
may be a fine i practically 
damage to school property by letting oe groups Es 


Den it is possible t : 
о use eith 
be made to an individual to insere ar ог а committee, the | 


Children are educated for 
bett 4 
lems which exist right in the piae. L when they are allowed to si 


Groups which liamen E 
decisions, E tary procedures can probably make the most effect: 


Competition among the agencies in a commmity is probably a healthy thing, 
- 


Because of the nature of the world vidual 
for his own interests first. ate ie _ 


The less there is a line drawn between school and community, the better. 


Regardless of the maturity of the class, its members should 3 
teacher to provide information necessary for the problems witch ta 


ing. 


Faculty committees must make the best professional decisions which ti 1 
though parents may disagree strongly with those decisions, Y 


Science has its place, but there are many important things that can n 
be understood by the human mind. " 


It is wp to the leader to put people in their place when the success 4 
by their behavior. 


The real criterion for judging any technique of dealing with other d 


quickly it will help the group get its task completed. 


The true American way of life is disappearing so fast that force may 
preserve it. 


The school can do its best job when jt becomes an integral part of 


munity. 

Democratic group methods might have to be abandoned in order to solve 
problems. P Е 

А person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly expect to 
decent people. E. 


ter 
s definite authority, it leads to grea 
s ae prom ir the teacher and the students have the sane 


class members я 
It may be necessary to make use of autocratic methods in order 
democratic objectives. ч 1 
who atit 
The real contributions to our 2 TE by people 2 1 
in the basic subjects and didn't was laboratory : 
No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we 
of some 
Practically, it is necessary to ignore the feelings 
order to reach а group decision. Ж 
controlled plots 
Most people don't realize how much our lives are 


secret places. 
ble to rely on the leader to 


